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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 








defeat (on whose consequences we comment 

elsewhere) the most important military event 
of the week has been the capture of Beersheba by the 
British Army invading Palestine under the command of 
General Allenby. Ever since our final defeat at Gaza 
last April the Turks have been entrenched on a strong 
line running inland from that coast town for twenty- 
seven miles to Beersheba, which was their principal 
railway-junction and advanced base in the south of 
Palestine. To storm this line by frontal assault was 
scarcely practicable, having regard to its strength and 
the dearth of water. There remained two alternatives 
—to outflank its right by an amphibious operation, or 
to outflank its left by a wide desert détour. The latter 
course has been adopted, with what is a great initial 
success. In Flanders an attempt was made on Tuesday 
towards Passchendaele. We did not secure the village 
(the enemy say that we took it and lost it again), but 
a local advance was achieved. The stubborn fighting 
which the Germans are putting up for the last spurs of 
the ridge closely recalls the way in which they clung 
last year, after the fall of Thiépval, to the spurs over- 
hanging the Ancre, In that case, it will be remem- 


\ (though a long way after) the Italian 


bered, their eventual eviction led to a landslide in 
their scheme of defence. 
* * * 


The resumption of the air-raids on London was ex- 
pected when suitable conditions occurred, but this 
week’s experience gives us every reason to believe 
that our defences are steadily improving, and that 
there is no prospect of casualties more serious than 
those we have suffered in the past. Fortunately, the 
temper of the public, which was adversely affected for 
a time a month ago by alarmist articles in the news- 
papers, has now recovered, and the tone of the Press 
itself has also noticeably improved. It is not pleasant 
to sit indoors listening to bombardments, but when we 
find that a raid by thirty machines attacking over a period 
of several hours results in only eight deaths, we really 
cannot pretend that the population of London is exposed 
to any serious danger. It is to be presumed that the 
Germans still think that our civil population will ulti- 
mately be frightened into Pacifism: if they would 
only realise the facts of the case, we should save a few 
harmless civilian lives, and they would effect a con- 
siderable economy in petrol and machines. Neither 
by this method of propaganda nor by any other 
have they impaired, or will they impair, British deter- 
mination to go on, however prolonged may be the 
effort required. The German people will yet learn 
that the systematic murder of unarmed civilians 
and sailors and fertility in the invention of abomina- 
tions for use in the field are not accomplishments that 
put this nation in the frame of mind in which men 
negotiate as equals. 


* + * 


Sir Eric Geddes’s speech on the work of the 
Navy was, on the whole, optimistic, He said that 
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since the beginning of the war between 40 and 50 per 
cent. of all German submarines commissioned and 
operating in the North Sea, Arctic and Atlantic Oceans 
(which means everything outside the Mediterranean 
and the Baltic) had been sunk. More encouraging 
still was the news that during the last quarter the 
enemy had lost more submarines than during the whole 
of 1916. And most encouraging of all, in a way, was 
the direct statement that the Germans in recent months 
have been lying about tonnage sunk to the extent of 
doubling and trebling in their announcements the real 
extent of their depredations. Sooner or later the 
German public, which has been desperately urged to 
pin its hopes on the success of the submarine warfare, 
is bound to discover that it is being hoodwinked. They 
are now being told that “the game is getting scarce,” 
the logical deduction from which is that we are on 
the verge of starvation. The losses may be still 
serious, but we seem to have got past the worst period, 
and there has been a huge increase in our output 
of merchant tonnage this year. It is still true that the 
whole shipping problem arises out of the enormous 
requisitionments of ships for military purposes. Some 
time in the near future, we may hope, a slight relief 
may be obtained by the completion of the East African 


campaign. 
* * * 


Herr Michaelis is no longer German Chancellor. He 
has succumbed to an unpopularity which was great 
and growing, not only among all sections of last summer’s 
Reichstag majority, but also in the governing circles 
of Vienna, whose Press attacked him with strange out- 
spokenness. An official not of the highest standing, 
pushed into the highest office in consequence of the 
dictatorial intervention of the Crown Prince and the 
military party, Herr Michaelis had never shown any 
aptitude for his difficult task. The Kaiser invited as 
his successor Count von Hertling, the well-known 
ex-Premier of Bavaria, who represents the “ safest ”’ 
and most conservative forces of Catholic South Germany. 
He is seventy-five years of age. As we write, however, 
his appointment is not confirmed, a very natural outcry 
having been raised against it by the Prussian Conserva- 
tives. It seems that if Count von Hertling became 
Chancellor, he would not combine with his office that of 
Prussian Prime Minister, but would leave the latter posi- 
tion to aPrussian. This divorce of the two offices, whose 
union in one person has hitherto been considered 
indispensable, is bound to come some day, unless the 
German Chancellorship is to be kept perpetually as a 
close preserve for Prussian politicians. But for that 
very reason it will be resisted as long as possible by 
the Junker party. The probable effect of Count von 
Hertling’s appointment would be to increase at Berlin 
not merely the influence of Munich, but even more that 
of Vienna. 

* * * 

Mr. Noel Buxton made on Tuesday in the House 
of Commons one of his periodical appeals on behalf 
of Bulgaria, and moved Mr. Balfour to reply at con- 
siderable length. The Foreign Secretary was careful 
to say nothing which would make it more difficult 





than it is to detach Bulgaria or even Austria from the 
enemy coalition; but at the same time he reminded 
the world, not inopportunely, that there can be no 
question of our buying off our foes at the expense of 
our friends. We are, he said, 

in the midst of a war. In that war we have Allies to whom we are 
bound by every tie of loyalty; and, therefore, much as I desire 
that Bulgaria may come out of the war without a grievance, that 
absence of grievance must not be bought by betraying those who 
have thrown everything they have into the Allied cause and are 
prepared to fight it out with us to the end. : 


In short, however abstractly we consider the merits 
of Balkan or other controversies, we must beware of 
settling them on any basis which makes our friends 
feel that they gain nothing by having stood with us, 
or our enemies that they lose nothing by having stood 


against us. 
* * * 


The House of Lords debate on the Sale of Honours 
was more interesting than the last one in that definite cases 
were mentioned. The worst of them was that in which 
a Liberal M.P. is alleged to have bought a title not 
merely with money but with the surrender of his vote 
on the Licensing Bill. That operation, if true, is an 
example of the lowest form of political corruption. 
We have no reason to suppose this anything but an 
exceptional transaction, but we must say that we are 
amused by those peers who think, or affect to think, 
that the sale of honours for money is unusual. Their 
lordships delivered themselves of a great deal of what 
can only be called cant on this subject: it is not a 
matter of allegations or rumours, it is a matter of facts 
known perfectly well to everyone at all in touch with 
party politics. It is beyond our powers of credulity to 
suppose that Prime Ministers in recent years can have 
presumed their lists to be untainted, though no doubt 
they asked no questions in order to hear no truths: 
Why cannot the whole matter of recommendation for 
honours be taken out of official hands and placed in 
the charge of an impartial joint Commission of notori- 
ously upright men—there are such available—who would 
append to each of their suggestions their reasons for 


making it ? 
* * * 


The completion in America this week of the second 
Liberty Loan is only the latest illustration of the 
national reorganisation for war which has been going 
forward with ever-increasing weight and speed since 
midsummer. The loan was fixed at 600 millions 
sterling; the sum attained is considerably over 1,000 
millions, in subscriptions from more than ten million 
persons. The Treasury, the federal reserve banks, 
and the innumerable war committees combined in an 
advertising and patriotic campaign easily transcending 
all records. Voluntary workers estimated at three 
million covered the centres throughout the country ; 
in some 15,000 cities and towns every device of public 
advertising was exhausted, while meetings and parades, 
church services and armies of children played their part. 
After this extraordinary display of the American spirit 
we ought to hear very little more of the alleged indiffer- 
ence to the issues of the war of the United States away 
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from the Atlantic coast. Recent reports on the various 
governmental activities are equally encouraging as 
regards perfected organisation and production, although 
it remains true that the difficulties confronting the 
Shipping Board have not yet been overcome. The 
President’s choice of the food administrator receives 
the emphatic confirmation of results as time goes on. 
Mr. Hoover is not only extending his grip over the 
profiteers ; he is proclaiming meatless and wheatless 
days and, moreover, is addressing himself to the colossal 
task of checking private waste. It is colossal because, 
under the stimulus of their sustained prosperity, 
Americans are beyond dispute the most lavish people 


in the world. 
* ak * 


As we write, petroleum continues to perplex the War 
Cabinet. The enterprising and ambitious project of 
discovering and extracting mineral oil on British land, 
by the application of the principle of Government owner- 
ship and the use of publie funds, on which the Cabinet 
has determined, had one bad defect. It was proposed, 
not only to compensate the landlords for all land taken 
and all damage done, but also to pay them a royalty 
on all the oil that might be obtained, not merely from 
under their own estates, but also from anywhere in 
their neighbourhood. Now, there is, by British law, 
no clear and obvious right of property in unextracted 
mineral oil in the depths of the earth, any more than 
in underground water. The Government was _ill- 
advised enough actually to propose to create such a 
right by statute. When the House of Commons, led 
for the occasion by Mr. Herbert Samuel, last week 
defeated that attempt, the Cabinet found itself in a 
difficulty for which it has not yet discovered a solution. 
It wants the oil, but it does not feel able to offend the 
landed interest by withdrawing the gift of a new royalty 
to which it has rashly committed itself. 


* * * 


How many separate political parties are to appeal 
to the new electorate we do not venture to predict. 
The latest is the British Workers’ League, of which 
the Minister for Labour is the President, and two other 
‘Ministers (Sir Leo Chiozza-Money and Mr. Stephen 
Walsh) are among the Vice-Presidents. This body, 
which has dropped the word “national” from its 
title, and, apparently, a protective tariff from its 
ostensible policy, has issued an ambitious election 
programme of something like a hundred items, and 
announces its intention of using its long list of iocal 
branches to run at least as many candidates at the 
ensuing election from the fund of £100,000 for which 
its Honorary Secretary has appealed to the readers 
of the Times and the Morning Post. We can see no 
raison d’étre for this organisation or its candidates 
except as part of the “rich man’s barrage ”’ against 
the Labour Party, from the programme of which, as 
laid down by successive Party Conferences, the avowed 
proposals of the British Workers’ League do not 
essentially differ. We do not understand how the 
half a dozen members of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party justify lending their names to what can be 


nothing but a rival to the Party to which they profess 
still to belong. 
* * 

The Government is in manifold difficulty about coal. 
There is trouble in South Wales, where a considerable 
section of the miners (whether a majority or a minority 
may be decided by ballot this week) are aggrieved about 
the method of the new “ combing out” for recruiting 
the Army. There is the inevitable crop of minor 
troubles in the administration of the Coal Distribution 
Order in the Metropolitan area, where householders 
are already failing to get the promised supplies, and 
coal-dealers (in spite of the elaborate protection of their 
pecuniary interests against municipal enterprise) are 
not all loyally accepting Mr. Guy Calthrop’s arrange- 
ments. There is trouble in the elaborate geographical 
allocation of the sources of supply, under which some 
consumers are getting the wrong sort of coal. There is 
trouble in South Coast towns, where prices, owing to the 
cessation of the coasting trade, have risen enormously, 
and supplies are scanty and precarious. Finally, 
many of the colliery-owners are still fighting against 
the terms offered by the Government as compensation 
for being “ taken over” nine months ago—terms which 
have, even now, not yet been explained to the House 
of Commons, and which, when explained, will evoke 
a chorus of disapproval at the recognition of continued 
“ profiteering.” The Government probably now wishes 
that it had taken the simpler course of treating the 
coal-mines like the railways, and entrusting the local 
distribution to the municipalities. There is still time to 
adopt this policy. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—The general impres- 
sion here of the Sinn Fein Convention is that the 
moderate elements in the party have prevailed. Mr. 
de Valera was elected President in the room of the 
* Pacifist’ founder of Sinn Fein, Mr. Griffith, and 
he made a speech which was bellicose in the manner 
of Sir Edward Carson’s Ulster speeches of 1913-14. 
But the fact that Professor John MacNeill, who did 
much to check the rising of 1916, headed the poll 
for the Vice- Presidency is significant of peace. During 
the proceedings several women, including the widow 
of an executed leader, bitterly criticised Mr. MacNeill, 
who had, however, the support of Mr. de Valera, himself 
a fighter in Easter Week. Soit looks as if no morerisings 
were desired, and we are told that the only danger is of 
provocative action on the part of the Government. 
On the other hand, if the plan of a Sinn Fein rival 
administration goes forward, however “ peaceably,” will 
not that constitute provocation on the part of Sinn Fein ? 
Only by a covenant between Mr. de Valera and Mr. 
Duke that under no circumstances will either side 
employ physical force can the fears of the nervous be 
wholly allayed. There is, of course, still hope from 
the other Convention, and, as has often been remarked, 
many Sinn Feiners would rest satisfied with a Colonial 
Settlement. A lesser sort of Home Rule would keep 
Sinn Fein intact and give Mr. Griffith and Mr. de 
Valera dominance in an Irish Parliament; but even 
it—provided always that “ Ulster” came in—would 
contribute to the pacification of Irish sentiment. 
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THE ITALIAN MILITARY CRISIS 


HE element of the incalculable in war has, 

since 1914, received no more striking illustra- 

tion than the Italian defeat of October 24th. 

Just when military operations seemed to have settled 

for the winter into familiar channels we see the whole 

perspective altered, and the crisis of the struggle 

passing to a theatre which had never previously been 
the principal one. 

The causes of the defeat are not all explained; but 
some negative conclusions may be stated with con- 
fidence. The critical battle was not lost for want of 
men, nor for want of guns, nor (so far as can be judged) 
from any material defect in General Cadorna’s 
dispositions. The mishap from which all the rest has 
flowed was that, on October 24th, German troops 
made a broad breach in the Italian line between Tolmino 
and Plezzo. Many breaches have been made in many 
points in the course of the present war ; but the difficulty 
has always been for the victor to utilise them before they 
are repaired. This difficulty has never been overcome, 
whether by the Germans, by the French, or by ourselves 
on the Western front. Elsewhere in Europe the only 
general who has overcome it repeatedly, brilliantly, 
and on the largest scale is Field-Marshal von Mackensen. 
His is understood to have been the directing hand in 
the present instance, while the actual commander of the 
assaulting army was the well-known General von Below. 

How was the breach made? Not by numbers. On 
the Italian front on the fateful day there were, we 
believe, at most five German divisions—and the crucial 
blow seems to have been struck by two. Nor was it 
by weight of heavy guns; for the enemy on the first 
day advanced to a depth of twelve miles, and as even 
light guns could scarcely keep such a pace in such 
country, the greater part of their progress must have 
been made almost without artillery support. For an 
advance of such depth through a fortified front there 
could be no explanation which did not include what 
General Cadorna calls “failure of resistance.” A 
number of factors co-operated to produce it: an 
element of surprise on the particular morning; the 
sudden fire of a score of enemy batteries previously 
unsuspected ; the use of mustard-gas (a bestial inven- 
tion not previously employed on the Italian front) ; 
Italian positions mostly on the slopes of mountains 
and passes, with the enemy above; a dense mist, 
veiling the descent of the German infantry. But all 
these together could not have so enfeebled a superbly 
brave and seasoned army like the Italian if the moral 
of the troops engaged had not also been previously 
sapped by political and pacifist influences working 
especially on the discontent produced throughout the 
Italian towns by the bread-famine and bread-riots 
which came between the exhaustion of the old harvest 
and the distribution of the new. It is to this last 
point that due attention must be given—not in the 
least for the sake of recrimination, but because it is 
supremely important for the Allies to consider whether 
they have done enough in the past to sustain the 
spirit of the Italian nation, and what they ought to 
do in the future. 





In the past the most important duty of the Allies 
has not been to send troops, or even guns, but to supply 
wheat and coal. Of these staple materials we are 
pledged to dispatch for Italy a fixed number of tons 
per month. We fulfil our pledges exactly; but some 
of the coal and wheat does not reach her—because 
it is submarined on the way. Troops have not been 
needed (since the Italian Army possessed a solid 
numerical superiority over its adversaries), unless 
for the project (advocated, but never adopted) of a 
general Allied offensive against Vienna. A contribution 
of Allied heavy guns, however, was needed for the 
Isonzo offensive; and this year they were supplied, 
and did good service. It is said that the bulk of them 
were removed about five weeks ago, after the Isonzo 
offensive had ceased. But, if so, it seems to us impos- 
sible to regard their removal as an Italian grievance. 
The disaster of October 24th was not incurred for 
want of them, and there does not seem the slightest 
reason to suppose that they would ever have been 
moved up to that sector. Had they remained where 
they were, in semi-mountainous emplacements on the 
offensive front beyond the Lower Isonzo, they could 
not have affected the falling of the blow further north ; 
and in the subsequent hasty withdrawal, which strategy 
necessitated, a number of them probably would have 
had to be destroyed. 

The situation is entirely changed now in regard to 
military reinforcements. The Tagliamento line, to 
which General Cadorna is withdrawing his forces, is 
a very strong one ; it is, indeed, the classic line for the 
defence of Italy against Austria. But the heavy defeat 
which has befallen him, with the loss of so many men 
and such a large part of his artillery, leaves him for 
the moment in an obviously critical position. On 
moral as well as material grounds he requires to be 
strongly reinforced by Allied troops. Indeed, the whole 
Italian nation needs it. The sight of scores of train- 
loads of British and French troops arriving in Milan 
would in itself have for Italian public opinion almost 
the value of a victory. But if such a movement had 
to be extemporised it could not be executed in time. 
We must trust that the Allied staffs, whose duty it 
clearly was to work out a plan for the contingency 
in advance, had their plan in their desks when the need 
came. If so, nothing remained but to set it working 
at once; and we hope that this may be the fact lying 
behind the formal assurances of help which have been 
made public. 

The duty of laymen, in that event, is simply to hold 
their tongues, await the blow, and hope for its success. 
Only if it turned out that we had once more been caught 
planless and helpless would cccasion arise for criticising 
our military direction. In the interval, we should be 
on our guard against such legends as that the enemy 
has collected vast new forces against Italy, or that 
Russian inactivity allowed of huge transfers from the 
East, or that Franco-British “‘ Westernism ” withheld 
requested aid. The objection to them is not merely 
that the first is scaring, or the second and third 
calculated to breed bad blood between the Allies ; 
but that all three are without foundation, and any 
inference based on them must, as such, be baseless. 
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Though the hour is dark the outlook holds promise 
of a recovery. There has already been a notable 
improvement in the Italian national spirit, the quality 
of which, when it is fully awake, the Austrians have 
every reason to know. A battle on the Tagliamento 
against a reinforced and re-formed army of defence 
is full of risk for the Austro-Germans, whose victorious, 
but not over-strong, forces may prove to have bitten 
off more than they can chew. Moreover, the root 
of the Italian weakness has been political rather than 
military. The national war-resolve, and with it the 
mettle of part of the army, had been undermined by 
propaganda against the war, which took largely the 
form of aspersions against the Allies. The prompt 
appearance (if they do appear) of British and French 
troops “ in shining armour ” on the plains of Lombardy 
will do more to scotch these aspersions than anything 
else. Yet we should do well to remember the other 
things, especially the wheat and the coal, and in 
particular to see whether something cannot be done 
to prevent the whole loss, whenever a cargo of wheat 
for Italy is submarined, from falling on the Italian 
consumer. It is scarcely enough for us to fulfil our 
pledge to ship so many tons per month; we must be 
prepared, if necessary, to make up abnormal losses 
by abnormal shipments rather than by an Italian 
bread-famine. Increased rail-transport through France 
might be thought to be the remedy ; but we fear that, 
with the new demands on the Franco-Italian systems 
which the supplying of British and French “help” in 
North Italy will involve, there can be little chance of 
their carrying larger supplies for the civil population. 
This factor of rail-transport will in any case impose a 
limit, both for Germany and for the Western Allies, 
upon the extent to which their main trial of strength 
can be transferred to the Italian plains. 


NATIONAL ECONOMY 


T was the observation of a shrewd administrator 
I that insufficient attention has been given to 
the argumentative value of judicious exaggera- 

tion. The literary effectiveness of under-statement is 
a commonplace. Less obvious is the device of allowing 
one’s opponents to imagine something more extreme 
than is true, and then producing on them, by revelation 
of what is really a monstrous fact, the effect of relief 
at discovering that it is smaller than they had expected. 
This is the trick which, whether consciously or not, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has played on the 
House of Commons. The House had been led to 
believe that the war was costing eight millions a day, 
and it would not have been much surprised to learn 
that the daily issues from the Exchequer were now 
exceeding the ninth million. Mr. Bonar Law, by 
dexterous analysis—by refusing to count as expenditure 
either the advances to our Dominions and our Allies, 
or the enormous purchases by the Government for 
resale to the public, or even the expenditure on building 
a new cargo fleet—makes out the real cost during the 
past half-year to average less than six and three-quarter 
millions per day, and the financial critics thereupon 
accept a revised estimate of 2,500 millions sterling for 
the current year (being only eighty or ninety millions 
more than was estimated six months ago) as an extremely 





moderate sum. A timely publication of the first 
recommendations of the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure, and the benevolent welcome given to 
them by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, served only 
to complete the hypnotism. The Treasury, against 
which Major Godfred Collins, M.P., and his friends were 
bringing, three months ago, a strong indictment, now 
leaves the dock without a stain on its character! — 
Unfortunately, the effect of such hypnotic devices 
is transient, and as the bills come in the money has 
nevertheless to be found. It is all very well for Mr. 
Bonar Law to comfort us by the assurance that Germany 
is piling up an even greater load of indebtedness than 
we are; that the net addition to our own national 
debt is “ only ’’ 3,000 millions; and that he proposes 
not to put on any additional taxation this autumn. 
What it means is that, because our wealthy classes, in 
so far as they are spending less than their incomes, 
prefer to get richer by the war, instead of poorer, the 
Government is continuing the system, so far as three- 
fourths of the cost is concerned, of paying for the war 
twice over—once to the Army, Navy and munition 
contractors in direct expenditure, and a second time 
in the annual interest and sinking fund that it will 
henceforth pay on the loans which might have been 
taxes. This maintenance of the war out of loans 
borrowed at high rates of interest is, as economists 
and financiers are alike declaring, bad national economy, 
and none the less extravagant and wasteful because 
other Governments, equally biassed by the obvious 
interests of the propertied classes, adopt the same 
course. What Mr. Bonar Law ought to have asked of 
the country was a Capital Levy on the graduated scale 
of the Death Duties, averaging, say, 10 per cent. of the 
value of everybody’s private wealth; exempting 
properties under £800, and, to save troublesome valua- 
tions, perhaps also furniture and other paraphernalia 
of the home, the payment being by instalments spread 
over a prolonged period and subject to a discount for 
cash. Such a partial “ Conscription of wealth,” princi- 
pally from persons over military age, would be some 
slight balance to the ‘‘Conscription of men’’ by means 
of which the elderly, themselves suffering only vicari- 
ously, have so far managed to throw the chief burden 
of the war on the young. Such a Capital Levy would 
abstract no more from the nation’s “ capital ” than the 
same sum obtained by the sale of Exchequer Bills, 
National Bonds, or War Savings Certificates. It 
would be far more likely to promote that individual 
abstention from consumption or use of commodities 
or labour which is our only substantial resource. The 
head of a household who has to meet a 10 per cent. 
Capital Levy will be much more disposed to insist on 
a drastic cut at current expenses than one who has just 
invested an exactly similar sum in War Bonds, and 
knows that his income, far from being lowered by the 
war, is actually being increased by the interest thereon. 
We ask Mr. Bonar Law's consideration of this po. 
Down to the present, all the speeches of the Prime 
Minister and others, all the costly advertisements in 
the newspapers, and all the efforts of the War Savings 
Committee have failed, so far as can be estimated, to 
reduce, to any appreciable extent, the aggregate expendi- 
ture of the bended thousand families enjoying incomes 
of a thousand a year and upwards. Motor-cars, the 
more expensive travelling, a certain number of super- 
fluous houses, and the more costly kinds of entertain- 
ments have apparently been very generally cut down. 
But the expenditure on clothes, furs and jewellery has 
never been so great ; the housekeeping economies have 
failed to keep pace with rising prices, and the bills are, 
in the aggregate, greater than ever before in our history ; 
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there are still more domestic servants kept than there 
are people to be served; more people travel by rail 
(apart from the soldiers) even at 50 per cent. additional 
fares; the hotels and restaurants are thronged; it is 
a significant fact that the expensive secondary schools 
for boys and girls are fuller than has ever been known. 
If the mass of the wage-earning class is, through over- 
time and piecework, prosperous enough to spend freely, 
there is unmistakable evidence that the incomes of 
the hundred thousand families of £1,000 a year and 
upwards have been, in the aggregate, very greatly 
increased by the war in number and amount. What 
is very grave, from the standpoint of the nation’s 
ability to go on standing the financial strain, is that they 
are, for the most part, still spending these incomes, 
unrepentant and unabashed—still using and consuming 
for themselves the commodities and services which it is 
vital for the Government to get hold of for the soldiers, 
sailors, and munition workers. This is why Mr. Bonar 
Law ought, next spring, to impose a stiff Capital Levy. 
He should claim at least a thousand millions sterling, 
payable by instalments. Then we might at last get 
some effective private economy. 

Meanwhile it is almost comic to watch the attempts 
of Mr. Herbert Samuel’s Committee to discover ways of 
compelling the Government Departments to be econo- 
mical in their administration of the comparatively 
small part of the national income that we entrust to 
them instead of to our own individual spending. When 
Mr. Lloyd George gallantly undertook to be Minister of 
Munitions, he expressly stipulated that the new Ministry 
should be absolutely exempt from Treasury control, 
and free from the obligation to seek Treasury sanction 
for its projects, its scale of salaries and its expenditure 
podbot . What happened in the first wild orgy of 
financial freedom we shall never really know. The 
Treasury has been gradually resuming its authority, and 
this is now to be strengthened. But in war-time, as the 
War Office and to a lesser degree the Admiralty have 
long since insisted, there is no time to seek Treasury 
sanction. Mr. Herbert Samuel’s Committee, on the 
other hand, goes so far as to say that the Imperial 
General Staff should take into account, when proposing 
strategy and tactics, the relative financial costs of the 
several proposals, and should seek the necessary infor- 
mation from the departments concerned. Imagine 
weighing up the expense of sending the Naval Brigade 
to Antwerp, or of the “ gamble at Gallipoli,” against the 
clamant needs of the immediate situation! We venture 
to say that this suggestion, at any rate, even if Mr. 
Bonar Law endorses it, will not actually be carried out. 

The truth is that the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure, like financial critics in the House of Com- 
mons and the country, fail to get out of the rut in which 
the Treasury itself is always confined. They think only 
of restricting the amount of money paid out, of avoiding 
as much as possible the expenditure that is wasteful. 
They seem unable to rise to the conception of getting 
the utmost value for the nation of the expenditure that 
is made. There will be often a meticulous audit of cash, 
but none at all of the materials, stores, tools and pro- 
ducts for which millions are spent. Moreover, even if 
(as in some quite up-to-date Departments) there is an 
audit of things as well as of money, this is confined to 
seeing to their safe custody, not extended to whether 
they are being used to the fullest extent in the most 
efficient way. The same is true of salaries and staffs. 
The numbers and totals may be vigilantly kept down, 
but who sees to it that the men are used to the utmost 
advantage ? It is not, as yet, within the purview of the 
Controller and Auditor-General to examine whether 
each Department is exercising to the utmost all the 





owers with which it has been entrusted ; that it is ren- 

ering to the community the greatest possible amount of 
service within its scope; and that it 1s at all points ex- 
tending its functions to the very verge of its legitimate 
sphere. There is, as yet, not even an “ Efficiency 
Audit” of the Government Departments, not even a 
systematic outside scrutiny of the cost per letter of their 
office-work, of the numerical relation of staff to services, 
or of secretariat to outdoor staff, of the relative cost per 
item of service year by year, of the way in which, in all 
these respects, Department compares with Department. 
It is not in cutting down the expenditure of the Govern- 
ment Departments that any real or lasting economy is 
to be eftected—that is the perennial fallacy of the 
Treasury clerk. What has to be secured is not a smaller 
cash outlay, but greater valueformoney. An “ Efficiency 
Audit,” on which the large private employer is now 
coming to seek expert professional advice, ought to be 
instituted, as a regular thing, for every branch of the 
public service, local as well as central. 

But the Select Committee on National Expenditure 
omits altogether what is by far its most important part 
—namely, that of which the spending is entrusted to us 
as individuals, for the maintenance of ourselves and our 
families in health and efficiency. It is what we fondly 
call our own incomes that make up the National Income 
with which we have to win this war. It is the aggregate 
of our several private expenditures that makes up the 
National Expenditure, out of which we have to squeeze 
enough to feed the men in the firing line. It is, in the 
main, on the proper “ marshalling ’’ of the aggregate of 
private incomes—on the proper application of each of 
them to the proper items—that national economy 
depends. It is, in the main, in the proper distribution of 
our several private expenditures—not those adminis- 
tered by Government Departments—as between the 
requisites of health and the luxuries which do not make 
for efficiency, as between the material and the spiritual, 
the present and the future, that national prosperity 
resides. When shall we have a regular scrutiny of our 
cash accounts and an “ Efficiency Audit ” of our private 
establishments ? 


DREARY BRITISH INDIA 


ACAULAY said, in an essay which the elder 
generation of readers quoted with gusto, that 
the training to which the Indian civil servant 

was subjected taught him to write beyond his ability. 
That was true. But the tradition of an official English 
style which modern India inherited was not the mono- 

oly of the covenanted Civil Service: it was enshrined 
in the British system from the beginning, and its exem- 
plars have been found in all the Services and in almost 
every rank. Warren Hastings, a master of the craft, 
set the note and framed the vocabulary. The Marquis 
Wellesley was a renowned writer of dis atches. His 
younger and more illustrious brother, the Duke, was no 
mean practitioner. Dalhousie wielded a formidable 
weapon, and his chief enemy, Sir Charles Napier, was 
a valiant and inexhaustible penman. Outram and the 
Lawrences were militant at the desk as in the field. 
And half-forgotten Parliamentary bores, such as Sir 
Richard Temple and Sir George Campbell, were so 
intolerable at Westminster that none of their victims 
could be expected to believe that in the days of their 
power they had produced State papers which students 
of Indian history read with admiration. 

The tradition continued down to yesterday. The 
last great famine report, written by Sir Antony (now 
Lord) MacDonnell, was one of those written things 
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which have the force of deeds. Lord Curzon once told 
his Council that the report of the Scott-Moncrieff 
Irrigation Commission was to him more entrancing than 
any novel. Nevertheless, it was Lord Curzon himself, 
the one living performer in the Macaulay manner, who 
more than anyone else helped to kill the tradition. 
The civil officer in India, he observed, was mainly a 
reporter. He had no time to be an administrator, 
for his days and nights were spent in the katcheri, 
compiling statistics, collating returns, and wastin 

official paper and printing at an appalling rate. Lo 

Curzon made for the obvious remedy. He issued a 
general order for the reduction of all reports and imposed 
upon them a graduated page limit. The district 
collector and the secretariat official were naturally 
pleased; they saw the chance of more time for pig- 
sticking and the club. But this prudential measure 
carried its own penalty: it encouraged the tendency to 
make British India dreary. The Indian Civil Service, 
we are told at every celebration of the Order, is the 
finest corps of public servants in the world; its task 
is more glorious and absorbing than any hitherto 
entrusted to governing men. That may be; but 
how account for the undeniable fact that, on the whole, 
the records of its daily toil make up the most dismal 
and repellent series of official publications in the world ? 

An example lies ready to hand. For more than 
half a century there has been published every summer, 
according to statute, a Blue-book with the almost 
incredible title: Statement erhibiting the Moral and 
Material Progress and Condition ef India. It is pre- 
pared in the India Office from masses of annual reports 
received from India. Many of these arrive very late ; 
in wartime the delays are increased, and there is at 
present in operation, necessarily, a general departmental 
policy of economy. The new numberof the Statement 
therefore—it is the fifty-second and covers the year 
1915-16—has been put together under exceptional 
difficulties, and it appears as a White-paper instead of a 
Blue-book (H. of C., 186; 9d. net). 

This Statement is, so to say, a piece of self-portraiture 
regularly done by the IndianServices. There are many 
queer things about it, but none perhaps quite so queer 
as that it contains nothing at allinthe way of a general 
review of the year’s events or administration. As 
always, it is merely a collection of paragraphs in which 
a certain number of official facts and statistics are 
set forth, under provinces. So unintelligent is the 
method that there is not even an attempt to give an 
introductory summary of each section for the whole 
of India. Just once or twice, as in the chapter treating 
of Crime, the thought of such a summary seems to 
have occurred for a moment to the compiler. Thus 
he begins : 

The political and economic unrest prevalent in a period of 

war, high prices, acute scarcity in the latter half of 
the year, and severe plague, acted as a stimulus to the disorderly 
elements of the community in the Punjab, and the resultant 
ype expressed itself in the —_ 3: — in the 
co —& CO) ie news- 
paper published’ in California.» 2 ‘ 
A quite promising opening, you think ? Butno ; it breaks 
off in favour of bald police statistics, with incidental 
references to the increase of serious offences and occa- 
sional epidemics of dacoity—that is, the primitive 
custom of gang robbery, which the Indian police system 
seems so unaccountably to stimulate. It is characteristic 
of the bureaucratic mind that the annual record should 
begin with Justice and Crime, and should give more 
pages to the Revenue departments than to any other 
group of administrative agencies. 

The compiler’s sense of proportion is staggering. 

Five lines suffice him under the header Currency and 





Exchange, that romantic chapter of the administration 
which at this moment is affecting the money and credit 
of the world. Less than two pages, in, are allotted 
to Agriculture, the greatest subject in India, and a like 
space for the Co-operative Credit organisation which, if 
rm ne me might transform the condition of 
the Indian peasantry in a generation. Similarly with 
the greater industries—cotton and jute, and iron and 
steel—each of which has had a remarkable history 
during the war. Posts and telegraphs were amalgamated 
in the year before the one under report, but the fact 
does not break through the blank incuria of our com- 
piler, who would doubtless be astonished to hear anyone 
ask whether the union under one authority of the 
halfpenny letter post and the fourpenny telegram might 
not possibly have some importance in the lives of the 
Indian millions. Under the heading Condition of the 
People we get only a few pages on vital statistics 
and medical institutions, with a paragraph or two on 
Prices and Wages, one of the most pregnant of all 
uestions, while all that the Statement has upon the 
my of India is contained in half a page—that Army 
which has taken a main part in the Mesopotamian 
campaign, has sent its contingents to France and the 
Z¥gean, to Egypt and East Africa, and has been dis- 
cussed in the households of the world. 

The Statement is understood (by statute, let us 
remember) to review the moral as well as the material 
condition of India. But, apart from criminal statistics, 
it has no concern with any manifestation of the moral 
or social life of the country. Indeed, the people of India 
cannot be said to exist for the compiler of the State- 
ment, or presumably for the officials upon whose reports 
he works. He has not a word to say of books, 
magazines, and newspapers; of the multifarious ver- 
nacular literature or that important development the 
Indo-English Press, which a rigorous Press Act combines 
with an Indian equivalent of Dora to keep in its place ; 
of religion or philosophy ; of political activity or social 
movement; of public opinion, feeling, or speculation, 
or any reaction of the Indian mind to the universal 
overturn. 

One wonders whether the unimaginable person who 
does the job ever considers for a moment the unbounded 
wealth of the field which these most fortunate public 
servants have to survey. It comprises the government 
of the most varied and sensitive of Eastern peoples ; 
the most exact and elaborate system of administration 
ever established among an alien race; the richest and 
most fascinating world of tradition, custom, and belief ; 
an ever-moving religious consciousness which, older 
than Homeric Greece, throws up every year a fresh 
crop of leaders and movements, of sects and schools 
= forms of thought which seek to frame some new 
method of harmonising ancient faith with modern 
practice; an educational system which combines the 
vernacular primary and the Government high school 
with every Kind of missionary institution, the secular 
State University with a new denominational University 
which in its essential idea contravenes the established 
principle of State instruction; a vast complex of 
political activity and opinion, the working of which 
under the stimulus of the war in the West is compelling 
the British autocracy of Simla and the Junkers of 
Whitehall not only to proffer reforms but to concede 
in theory every essential principle for which Indian 
statesmen and political thinkers have contended since 
modern India became articulate. Think of it! And 
the men responsible for the governing of India are so 
superb in their rock-ribbed insularity that they announce 
to all the world that nothing exists in their universe 
except a mechanism of government and taxation—a 
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dreary system of alien control worked, by their own 
detailed confession, through the dreariest bureaucracy 
ever set up among mankind. 

If, in rebuttal, it be argued that economy is the first 
essential in wartime and skilled departmental labour 
hard to get, the rejoinder, I submit, is easy and incon- 
trovertible. The Statement in its present absurd and 
damning shape fills sixty-two pages. Within those 
limits any competent journalist or student of govern- 
ment and social phenomena could be trusted to produce 
an annual survey of British India which by comparison 
with this preposterous product of the bureaucratic 
machine would shine with the splendour of intelligence 
and art. Heére, surely, Mr. Montagu, is a little task 
for you to hand out, to some public servant who has 
learned that administration is not life, before you turn 
to the East. 8. K. R. 


THIS BLASTED WORLD 


VERYTHING has begun to have a blasted look 
till the sun shines. The ferns have been beaten 
down by the wind and the rain, and lie withered 

and broken-backed among the brambles, waiting till 
some poor man thinks it worth his while to go off with 
a load of them on his back for bedding. The brambles, 
too, all hoops and arches, have the air of dying things, 
though white blossoms still continue to appear, and 
the fruit is not yet all ripened and many of the leaves 
are as red and bright as flowers. The edges of most 
of the leaves have begun to crumple: they are victims 
of a creeping sickness that eats into them and dirties 
them, and makes bramble and fern together an inex- 
tricable wilderness of refuse. This, however, is only 
if one looks too closely. Thehillthat loses itself among 
the rocks on the sea-shore is caped and patched with 
just such refuse as this, but how happily the rust- 
colour of dying things is broken by the grey of the 
loose stone walls—“ hedges,”” they call them in these 
parts—that seem to totter up the hill like old men! 
The mist of rain that leaves each individual plant be- 
draggled seems to make the red and green and grey 
pattern of the patched hill only more beautiful and 
mysterious. The truth is, winter speaks to us with two 
voices even in these early days. She has one voice 
that sends cold shivers down our backs. She has 
another voice that is all refreshment like water from a 
spring. She speaks with the first voice in the crooked 
trees. In the summer they were cloaked and glorious. 
Now, when their cloaks and their glory seem so much 
more necessary, they are left naked, with their backs 
to the sea-wind, poor creatures, with the air of runaways 
unable to escape. They seem bent and poised for 
flight, but when a blast of wind comes and tugs at 
them they are as the stump of a tooth that will not 
move, and the leaves (such of them as are left), which 
in summer made a music as pleasant as that of wind- 
bells, rattle in their branches like the laughter of a 
skeleton. The oak and the thorn-bush oa scarcely 
writhe more if they were crippled by rheumatism. 
Every leaf on the sycamore is spotted as if with some 
foul black acid. Here, too, however, as soon as the 
leaves have fallen, the world is restored to cheerfulness. 
The withering tree seems a sufferer. The fallen leaf 
is an imp, an adventurer. As the wind sweeps round 


a bend in the road, leaf after leaf is up and performing 
cart-wheels down the road as if Christmas Day had 
come. Thousands of them, borne along in a dance of 
this kind, advance with the beflustered, orderly air of 
a procession of starli 

of starlings, they remin 


And, like a procession 
us that the world is very 








much alive. The world ceases to be a universal grave. 
It is at the very least a dance and a dust-storm. 
There are some days, no doubt, on which the chill 
damp in the air seems to terrify almost every living 
thing into hiding, and the stillness of the dead world 
is not disturbed by any bird or insect. Even the 
jackdaws have mysteriously disappeared like melted 
snow. But no sooner does the storm in the sky break 
up into floating islands of cloud and the sun shine than 
all the world begins to glitter again, bramble and ivy 
and stone, and a host of tiny and coloured creatures 
resume their game of an infinite General Post in the 
bright air. The ivy especially is a little continent of 
life wherever it grows. Clambering over a wall or 
climbing up among the sloes in a blackthorn, it attracts 
bee and wasp and fly, blue fly and grey fly and green 
fly, to graze on the pollen of its late flowers. The ivy 
is always the last of the plants to flower, and insects 
come to it as from the ends of the earth in rejoicing 
myriads. And among the berries the birds, too, rejoice. 
The robin, we believe, does become unambiguously 
happy at this time of the year. He has usurped the 
morning, and, while one is lying in bed, he is boasting 
in the trees outside where the thrush and the blackbird 
will in a few months be boasting with their scarcely 
more beautiful voices. We wonder whether his very 
song does not become different at this season. As 
he sits and sways on the top of a cypress and looks 
down on the sweet repast of worms in the green field 
beneath him, he seems to have cast every note of 
pensive sadness out of his being and to sing aloud the 
rapture of a happy stomach. He is no longer the 
singer of elegy but of ecstasy. He is as unlike his old 
simple, friendly, appealing, pathetic self as a beggar 
who has come into a fortune. He actually swaggers, 
and, as he does so, he can fill a garden or a wood at 
the end of October with the pleasures of spring. The 
large titmouse in its dark cap, and the blue-tit, almost 
too pretty for an English winter in its blue and yellow 
coat, also hasten to the feast of berries. We do not 
know whether, under the iron rule of the Food Controller, 
people have ceased to hang out coconuts in their garden 
for the blue-tits; at present, fortunately, the berries 
are abundant, and it is pleasant to see a tit venture 
to the edge of the road in quest of one and then fly 
off into hiding, like a thief, with a red ball in his beak. 
A scarcely less pretty bird that one sees flying across 
the road now and then with cries of alarm is the grey 
wagtail. The grey wagtail, it should be explained to 
those who do not know one bird from another, is the 
wagtail that is not grey. As it struggles and shrills 
through the sunny air, it seems a delight mainly of 
yellow. Both its cries and its flight make one think 
that it lives in constant terror of falling. It proceeds 
through the air in a series of efforts and ups-and-downs, 
indeed, and its long tail seems perpetually to threaten 
to misguide it into collapse. Down among the rocks 
and in the fields near them, the real grey wagtails 
abound—the pied wagtails, as they are called—with 
their white cheeks and their less hysterical voices that 
greet one in passing with a pleasant little “‘ Cheerio!”’ 
These little creatures as they alight from the air indulge 
in.a little prance as though they were trying to cut a 
figure of eight on nothing or were essaying in some 
manner to sweep their tails out of the way. Their whole 
existence, however, is a dance. Whether they pick 
their food from the rocks or in a field of cows, the alert 
head and jerking tail are never still, but are nervously 
ready for flight almost before the hint of danger. And 
they have usually with them as nervous companions 
the rock-larks, charming little tight-skinned, low- 
crowned birds that hurry off wavily through the air, 
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reiterating their solitary note of fear as they fly. The 
starlings, which seemed to disappear for a time, have 
now returned to the fields near the sea. They have 
left their wonderful sheen somewhere behind them, 
and are now mottled and plebeian. Still, to see a cloud 
of them alighting in a field at the end of a swift circle 
of flight is an exciting enough spectacle. The evolu- 
tions of cavalry and still more of aeroplanes are ele- 
mentary compared to this. Close-packed as they are, a 
thousand of them will wheel in order without an accident 
and alight each on his own patch of ground with the 
easy grace of acrobats. It is only when they have 
found their feet that the disorder begins. Whether it 
is worms or insects or verdure they seek among the 
grazing cows, there is evidently little enough to go 
round, and starling fights starling with peck and 
protest all over the field. It is a scene of civil war, 
save that the birds do not form themselves into sides 
but that each wrestles with his neighbour at random. 
But, after all, they are very hungry. They cluster 
ravenously on the green patches, even on the sides of 
the old stone walls. They have evidently not had the 
economic question settled for them as the cows have. 
Luckily, other birds are either less desperate or more 
a by nature. The stone-chat as he flits from 
ramble to bramble in his black cap, white collar, and 
red bib is a bird of charming behaviour as well as of 
charming colour. There is nothing in him at discord 
with these rainbow days. For, stormy as they are, 
the days are rainbow days to an astonishing extent. 
Seldom have we seen such a violence of rainbows. The 
colours almost startle one, like a courting ape’s. Every 
passing shower builds an arch of the seven colours like 
a palace on the sea. Then it draws near one till the 
foot of the rainbow stands a few yards below one over 
the breaking waves. Sea-birds sail through it, and, 
if a pot of gold is really to be found at the end of it, the 
present writer has recently been neglecting his oppor- 
tunities. . . . At night, Jupiter—it is Jupiter, is it not ? 
that hangs in the V of Aldebaran about eight or nine 
in the evening just now—awakes the world to wonder 
as the rainbow does by day. He is so splendid these 
nights as to seem almost solitary, even when the moon 
is shining. A few evenings ago, he shed a path of light 
over the sea as the moon does, and seemed to light up 
the sands on the far side of the bay... . It is 
undoubtedly a blasted world, but what a beautiful 
blasted world! We wish to God human beings could 
only agree to enjoy it for twenty-four hours every day. 


PETROGRAD—FROM JULY TO 
OCTOBER 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN RUSSIA. |] 

HE direction of the drift is still uncertain, but 
the more observable of the changes’ which 
strike one on returning to Petrograd after an 

absence of two months indicate that the Revolution 
has evolved from apparent chaos plus shapelessness into 
something relatively organic. The outlines are harden- 
ing. 

The most obvious evidence of this is the series of 
recent facts which show that the Provisional Govern- 
ment is getting its hand in. In June, the Soviets 
officially supported the Provisional Government, but 
the two authorities combined had little influence on 
the prevailing anarchy. The suppression of an armed 
demonstration on June 23rd was looked upon as a 
triumph for the Government, although the Council 
of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Delegates supplied most of 





the moral suasion. In August and September the 
Government prohibits all open-air meetings and pro- 
cessions, and is obeyed; the C.W.S.D. being by this 
time virtually in opposition. The successive P.G.'s 
have promulgated a series of edicts intended to raise the 
standard of revolutionary citizenship, and its edicts 
are obeyed. A daylight-saving ordinance (published 
at a time when night in Petrograd was only a figure of 
speech—the period of the midsummer “ white nights ’’) 
sends us to bed an hour earlier, and we are informed that 
‘“* summer time” is to be continued through the winter 
and on to the end of the war. Cafés, clubs, theatres, 
cinemas, and other places of public resort must close by 
1l p.m. The municipal police are more numerous, and 
have apparently been forbidden to sleep on duty. 
There are far fewer obvious deserters about the streets, 
and the local authorities, with one eye fixed on good 
order and the other on the food supply, are making it 
difficult for anybody to remain in Petrograd without 
good reason. What is known as the “ unloading of 
Petrograd "’ is proceeding, which means the deportation 
to the front or to the centre of Russia of the excess of 
soldiers and of the industrial population. Factories 
are being gradually shifted, employees and all, to places 
where the supply of fuel and raw material is less prob- 
lematical. All of which is to the good. 

On the other hand, there are the continued rise in 
prices, and the food queues, now longer than ever— 
sometimes as much as a hundred yards long. The 
favourite municipal election cry is “ Down with the 
tails ’’—for we say what we mean here. These “ tails ”’ 
are the tragedy of working-class life nowadays. They 
mean that the women have to spend so many hours 
every day, whatever the weather, waiting . . . and 
to listen to their conversation is to understand the 
frequent lootings and the broken shop-windows which 
decorate every street in the industrial quarters. When 
the cold weather sets in and the thermometer falls 
below zero, the all-night queues (already quite frequent) 
may easily turn into something much less tractable. 
In the meantime the queues have become a habit. We 
form ourselves up automatically in front of buffets and 
newspaper-sellers. And those of us whose civic con- 
sciences are less developed get ahead, and rejoice 
exceedingly. 

Then there is the Soviet or Soviets, the general 
tendency of which, so far as can be gathered over here, 
is entirely misunderstood abroad. A glance at their 
evolution may be helpful. The first democratic body 
to be formed after the Revolution in March was the 
Petrograd Council of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Delegates. 
It was naturally rather a scratch affair, being constructed 
on no particular plan. Indeed, it may not be altogether 
unfair to argue that its members were neither workers, 
nor soldiers, nor delegates—and it is certain that many 
of them had no particular connection with Petrograd. 
Almost immediately after, every town in Russia created 
its own C.W.S.D. There were local variations; the 
local soldiers and the workmen might form separate 
committees, or the soldiers’ section might call itself 
the Officers’ and Soldiers’ Council, but generally speak- 
ing Petrograd was the model to be followed. A little 
later the Councils of Peasants’ Delegates came into 
being, varying rather more in their constitution than 
the C.W.S.D.’s. They were often based on the already 
existing co-operative organisations, sometimes they 
were the result of the Social Revolutionary Party's 
propaganda, sometimes they were the mir in a new 
form. The provincial C.W.S.D.’s and the Peasants’ 
Councils soon made the Petrograd Council feel that it 
could no longer regard itself as the only voice of revo- 
lutionary Russia. Moreover, the Petrograd Council 
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rapidly grew to an unwieldy size, with a large proportion 
of non-active members. An All-Russian Congress of 
the C.W.S.D.’s was accordingly held in Petrograd in 
June and July, at the same time as an All-Russian 
Peasants’ Congress. The result of this was the for- 
mation of an All-Russian Council of Workers’, Soldiers’ 
and Peasants’ Delegates. At the same time, the 
Petrograd C.W.S.D. continued to function, having 
created a strong Central Executive Committee of its 
own. The workmen, soldiers and peasants, morcover, 
all had their separate committees in Petrograd. The 
result of this duplicate and triplicate control was 
confusion, which was only added to by the creation of 
innumerable sectional committees, with overlapping 
memberships and functions. 

The All-Russian Congress was an attempt to create 
a Parliament, to take the place of the State Duma 
until the Constituent Assembly should meet. It failed 
because the several kinds of Soviet (the word means 
Council) were not strong enough. They were not 
obeyed—to take a few instances—by the two millions 
of deserters, by the peasant expropriators, or by the 
workmen in general, who lowered their output some 
fifty per cent. during the three months after the Revo- 
lution. The Petrograd Central Executive Committee 
therefore decided to make another effort to create a 
Parliament. Feeling that the June-July Congress had 
not been sufficiently representative, the Committee 
summoned the “ Democratic Conference,’ which met 
on September 27th, representing the C.W.S.D.’s, the 
peasants, the trade unions, the co-operative organis- 
ations, and the local authorities. 

There was, however, another force which contributed 
to the formation of the Democratic Conference. The 
extremists, known here as the Bolsheviks and elsewhere 
as the Maximalists, had been gaining ground rapidly 
during the last few months. The Kornilov affair had 
been a godsend to them. In June and July various 
regiments of the Petrograd garrison had become so 
infected with Bolshevik doctrine as to be regarded as a 
source of danger to the population. They were there- 
fore sent out to stations within the Petrograd military 
district, where politics could be discussed in the presence 
of one another and of nature, and nobody else. When 
Kornilov’s troops were reported to be marching on 
Petrograd, these troops were recalled. They arrived 
in the city more convinced enemies of the “ boorjooy ”’ 
than ever before. And they and their party claimed 
that they, the Bolsheviks, had saved Petrograd, and 
gloried exceedingly. At the same time they had been 
gaining influence among the local workmen. Here is 
an illustration. Immediately after the Revolution, 
work in the factories began to alternate pleasantly 
with political meetings. At the great Obukhov works 
in Petrograd, these meetings used to be attended by 
three or four thousand workmen. Now they attract 
scarcely as many hundreds—the other workmen have 
lost their interest in them. But the survivors are all 
Bolsheviks. By a similar process of attrition they have 
increased their, representation on innumerable sub- 
Soviets. It was therefore natural for them to regard 
the capture of the democratic organisations as possible, 
and even easy. The Democratic Conference was the 
obvious occasion of this presumptive victory. The 
Bolsheviks published their intentions, and everybody 
else became very nervous. 

During the week preceding the Conference the 
“Presidiums ’’ of the Petrograd and Moscow Soviets 
were simultaneously forced to resign by the action of 
the Bolsheviks. (The “ Presidium,” it should perhaps 


be explained, is a sort of super-committee, selected 
from the Executive to do its work when the Executive 


has grown to unwieldy dimensions.) The Bolshevik 
leaders began to talk with confidence of forming a purely 
Socialist Government. Even a Bolshevik Government 
was regarded as possible. A story went round to the 
effect that a German wireless message to the Bolsheviks 
had been intercepted. It besought them to take office 
for five days, ‘‘ because that would be enough for us!” 

Then the Conference opened, and the dream faded. 
The representatives of the towns, zemstvos, and co- 
operative organisations, it was discovered, were but 
slightly infected by Bolshevism—indeed, the symptoms 
were those of inoculation rather than of infection. 
Perhaps thirty per cent. of the delegates adopted no 
party label. Kerensky came along to the opening 
session, barked for forty minutes, and gave it to be 
understood that he was not going to stand any nonsense. 
Six times the Bolsheviks demonstrated, interrupting 
his speech for several minutes at atime. But Kerensky 
won. He began with a defiance, and ended with a 
threat. His speech is utterly devoid of airs and 
graces, his voice rasps, his sentences are short and 
jerky. But nobody now talks of the Bolsheviks cap- 
turing the Conference, or the Provisional Parliament 
which it is to create. 

For these reasons, Petrograd is much quieter than 
it was three months ago. The feeling that we are 
camping on a volcano remains, it is true, but people 
no longer jump up when a door slams. One or two 
Bolshevik workmen, one is assured, are willing to 
dispose of a small supply of machine-guns, cheap, the 
owners having no further use for the same. The symbol 
of the Revolution, the Red Flag, is now symbolical by 
its absence. One may see no more than a dozen in a 
day’s march. The Democratic Conference is decorated 
with two banners and a huge notice, Please Do Not 
Smoke. We all assure one another that we must take 
a practical view of things. Some of us still quote 
Marx, the French Revolution, and the categorical 
imperative, but one feels the presence of a new, and 
probably fruitful, empiricism. 


OBSERVATIONS 


HE first signal that the War Cabinet was coming to 

an agreement about the treatment of Conscientious 
Objectors was the leader in the Times on Thursday 

of last week—one of the crudest and most astonishing 
examples of the volte face even in the history of Northcliffian 
journalism. It showed that Lord Milner was having his 
way—and that for once his way was not quite a Prussian 
way. I understand that the relations between the Times 
and the Prime Minister grow ever more affectionate. I put 
the situation in this way because I do not exactly wish to 
infer that the Times calls at Downing Street every morning 
for orders immediately after the butcher. Such an image is 
indeed too simple to describe the situation. Other conten- 
tious subjects of Olympian discussion will probably not be 
settled so easily as the C.O. subject. Events in Italy cannot 
have eased the controversy between the Haigites and the 
anti-Haigites. Nor is the food controversy in a way of 
settlement. It is not too much to say that the Food people 
and the War Cabinet do not see eye to eye, and that while the 
Food people try daily to feed the War Cabinet on facts, the 
War Cabinet refuses this nourishing but unappetising food, 
and demands that the horrid stuff shall be taken out of its 
sight. 
* * * 

The United Press Associations of America have been 
asking prominent people in both Britain and America to 
state what in their opinion Great Britain or America has to 
be thankful for at this moment—this moment being for 
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journalistic purposes the American Thanksgiving Day. To 
judge from cabled messages, one would imagine that 
American public men would unanimously reply that America 
was chiefly thankful for the presence of Lord Northcliffe 
— that great continent. I doubt, however, whether any 
of the illustrious will set down Lord Northcliffe as a reason 
for thanksgiving. In fact, it is apparent from private cor- 
respondence (which neither he nor his friends can control as 
they control press-cables) that the methods of the excellent 
purveyor are arousing much resentment in America. After 
all, Americans, though perhaps more ingenuous than the 
English, are only slightly more ingenuous, and they were 
bound in the end to come to the same opinion as English 
opinion concerning Lord Northcliffe. He certainly has not 
had a favourable influence on the Legislature ; rather he has 
antagonised it. Still, Americans have humour. And they 
see the humour of Lord Northcliffe trying to impress them 
by travelling about with a secretariat of six persons, some of 
whom, it is said, whisper to journalists: ‘Of course, 
=. — sent here to repair the clumsy mistakes of Mr. 
‘our.”’ . 


* * * 


The Government practises economy in patches and by 
fits and starts. Waste in the Army is still colossal, but 
Monsieur Grandet himself would be content with the grinding 
frugality of the Food Control. The local food offices are 
overworked, understaffed and underpaid. Thus the head of 
a sub-district office, with authority over perhaps twenty 
thousand souls, may get thirty shillings a week. Grettins is 
not recognised, but as the job has to be done and the staff is 
insufficient, it is practised—of course, without remuneration. 
I know of offices where not only waste-paper baskets are 
denied but the means of filling of them, and the staff is 
obliged either to provide its own memorandum-paper or to 
use the backs of envelopes. This economy is truly remark- 
able, but it is ever necessary to remember that there are 
wheels within wheels. The presence of grocers on the Com- 
mittees is, rightly or wrongly, very much resented by the 
iy ey oP ee incidentally by grocers who do not happen to 

on the Committees. It is a fact that in certain boroughs, 
while all the rs on the Committee obtained sugar to the 
full extent of their applications, no grocer not on the Com- 
mittee got sugar to the full extent of his application, No 
doubt a coincidence, but an interesting coincidence. The 
trouble with rr is colossal, and is bound to have 
evil consequences. arelessness in filling up these papers 
is by no means confined to the industrial class. Clergymen 
have been known to send in forms without a trace of an 
address—probably the very same clergymen whose influence 
safeguards compulsory Greek at Universities. 


* * * 


Last week, in reply to a deputation of commercial travel- 
lers, the railway authorities once more threatened still 
further curtailments. The travelling public, however, will 
have noticed that such threats to curtail facilities have not 
been carried out. Perhaps the fear of a revolution has 
scotched them. The difference between railway companies 
in war-time is as marked as the difference between indi- 
viduals and between Government departments. Some com- 
panies try to do all they can for the convenience of pas- 
sengers. Others try, and do not fail, to do all they can to 
make their passengers feel that we are at war. Among the 
former class are the Midland and the Great Eastern. The 
chief exemplar of the latter class is the North-Western. I 
suppose that no railway company in England more closely 
resembles a hidebound Government department than the 
North-Western, which, while making its platforms hideous 
and dangerous with the rattle of little electric lorries driven 
by hand-waving girls, sends off long-distance express trains 
without corridor carriages. But many years ago the direc- 
torate of the North-Western ceased to be interested in any- 
thing but the dandiacal condition of its permanent way, and 
passengers are well aware that only as a great favour does it 
allow them to travel at all. The North-Western is nothing if 
not complete. It suppresses restaurant-cars, and so far as 
possible it suppresses cups of tea on platforms. It might 
easily sell fruit and other comestibles on its trains without 





imperilling the chances of an Allied victory; but it never 
will. Perhaps among all British railway companies to whom 
the war has taught absolutely nothing I should on reflection 
award first place to that small but powerful monopolist, the 
North Staffordshire, whose disgracefully reactionary policy 
impedes the advancement of a vast industrial district. 
SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


APPLIED PHILOSOPHY 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—It is a little depressing to find in so competent a paper 
as THE New StTaTesMAN a review of W. E. Ford, written appar- 
ently on the assumption that nothing has been done in education 
for the last thirty years. If Mr. Beresford and Mr. Richmond 
choose to clothe with romance a number of more or less common- 
place views on education, that is their affair; but that their 
readers should be led to suppose that nobody ever thought of 
these things before, or that they are not as a fact being put into 
practice in hundreds of schools all over the United Kingdom— 
that is to misguide criticism. ‘“ We are not all Fords,” says your 
reviewer. Possibly not ; but a good many of us, even of those 
whose activities belong to what he calls “‘ the ordinary educational 
system,” do precisely spend our lives in trying to teach on what 
you may call “ Ford’s method,” if you please, but what is part of 
the regular stock-in-trade of every place where teachers are 
taught and of a large and increasing proportion of the places 
where they teach. We do not always succeed ; but at any rate 
we go on trying, which is more than Ford did : and to be told at 
this time of day, as though they were new discoveries, that praise 
and encouragement make a better stimulus than punishment, 
that history and geography and science and mathematics and 
the rest ought not to be taught in watertight compartments, 
that the structure of language should be taught as a single science 
—not to mention the discovery that a child who is going to tell 
you a lie will probably not look you straight in the face (a dan- 
gerous generalisation to rely on)—this, as I said to begin with, 
is a little depressing.—Yours, etc., 

Owen’s School, Islington. 

London, E.C, 1. 
October 14th. 

[Our reviewer, as it happens, is himself teaching boys. Mr. 
Cholmeley, we think, fails to realise that his own excellent ideas, 
though spreading, are still only locally in operation.—Eb. N.S.} 


R. F. CHoLMELEY. 


STEAM FOR THE EDUCATIONAL ENGINE 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Smr,—Your excellent article on the above subject in last week's 
issue has cheered the heart of one who had almost despaired of 
finding anyone who had any practical proposal for meeting the 
shortage in supply of teachers. Usually, writers and speakers 
on the subject have been content with a few eloquent platitudes 
about “ the necessity for facing the facts of this shortage,” but, 
like the Scotch minister when he came to a hard place in his 
subject, “‘ Having faced the difficulty, they pass on to another 
aspect" without having said, still less advised, anything very 
definite. 

At present, it would seem that the only authoritative proposal 
to meet the great, and urgent, need would seem to be that of 
making the profession more attractive to young people as a 
prospective profession financially. Apart from the fact that this 
leaves the present adult teacher pretty much where he or she is, 
this will take “ half a generation ” (Mr. Fisher’s own words) to 
become actually operative in supply. What is needed is some- 
thing more than even adequate finance in the way of salaries. 
The avenues of entry to the profession should be made wider 
than they are at present. Almost the only way to become a 
teacher of any standing under present regulations is that you 
should enter through the narrow gate of youthful decision. 
Not one in a thousand, I should think, enters or can enter the 
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schools after adult life. After then, strait is the gate and 
narrow is the way indeed, and few there be that find it. : 

Anyway, it is to be hoped that a National Scholarship System— 
open to adults with an interest and potential capacity for teaching 
—should be established forthwith if the new schools for adoles- 
cents shall be staffed at all adequately before the next twenty 
years are over. Until this is done, all advocacy of other reforms, 
such as reduction in size of classes, etc., is so much crying for the 
moon.—Yours, etc., 


Corporation Chambers, Bolton. J. DARBYSHIRE. 


THE BIRKBECK SCHEME 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—As one who had almost begun to despair of the educa- 
tional condition of the provinces, I read Mr. Broadley’s letter 
on the “ Birkbeck Scheme ” in your last number with considerable 
interest and a certain amount of hopefulness. In some respects 
—I am inclined to think—it may assist in a widening of interest 
in true education amongst those who in the past have merely 
regarded it as a commercial training for success in business life. 
But here, away from the centres of commerce, education has 
hardly been so much as that. Entrusted to the County Councils, 
it has been monopolised by the local gentry, who rather despise 
it, and look upon it in the light of philanthropic welfare work 
by which the children of the villagers are to be primed with 
enough knowledge to enable them to read the newspapers and 
sign their names. In the small provincial towns the administra- 
tion of education is regarded as some Diana of the Ephesians 
which fell from Whitehall, to be acknowledged in a reverent and 
detached spirit. The idea that education is something in which 
all people, from the date on which they enter the precincts of an 
elementary school, are directly concerned does not seem to 
have penetrated to districts like those of the sparsely populated 
areas of Lincolnshire. But it seems to me that if we are ever 
to look for real progress in education we must first make the 
people realise that it is something which concerns them very 
closely, and not merely in childhood, but throughout their whole 
life. This is the reason why I feel that the scheme outlined by 
Mr. Broadley might succeed when many bureaucratic experi- 
ments from headquarters might fail—owing to lack of popular 
support. 

Nevertheless, in the scheme referred to, there are one or two 
points on which I should like to have more detailed information, 
and these concern the applicability of a system of education 
controlled by University Senates to areas like those of Lincoln- 
shire, where there is no University and few large centres of 
population. The elementary schools are, as a rule, small and 
seattered at considerable distances amongst small, backward 
villages, while in the towns the only interest many parents take 
in the education of their children consists in compiling excuses 
as to why “‘ Mary ” or “ Willy ” was prevented from attending 
school on the previous day. 

If the authors of the “‘ Birkbeck Scheme ” could outline their 
proposals for including the wide agricultural districts, they 
would, I feel sure, interest other than town-dwellers in what 
seems a really promising scheme.—Yours, etc., 

Louth, Lincolnshire. ** AGRICULTURALIST.”’ 

October 9th. 


INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION 
To the Editor of Tar New STaTEsMAN. 


Srm,—An important series of lectures on Industrial Recon- 
struction, arranged under the auspices of the Fight for Right 
Movement, will be given at the Atolian Hall, New Bond Street, 
on six consecutive Sunday afternoons, at 3.15, beginning on No- 
vember 4th, The opening address will be by the Master of Balliol ; 
and the lecturers include Lord Leverhulme on the Six-Hour Day 
(November 11th), Sir George Paish on International Trade 
(December 9th), Mr. A. E. Zimmern on the Functions of the 
State (November 18th), and Mr. Victor Fisher on Capital and 
Labour (December 2nd). 

We hope that you will give us the opportunity of inviting 
the readers of THE NEw STATESMAN to attend these meetings, 
which have been planned with the special ecbject of imparting 
accurate information on the present industrial situation and the 
problems arising from it. Such an education of the public mind 
appears to us an essential preliminary to the formulation and 





acceptance of any sound policy of reconstruction in the future, 
and we trust that this set of lectures may do something to dispel 
the ignorance of actual labour conditions and difficulties in 
which a large section of our population still lives. 

Part of the hall will be open free, without ticket. Reserved 
seats (2s. 4d.) may be purchased in advance from the Secretary, 


or at the box office at the hall.— Yours, etc., 
EvEeLYN UNDERHILL 


(for the Executive Committee). 
Fight for Right Movement, 
Cunard House, 29 Cockspur Street, S.W. 1. 


ADJECTIVES 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—In reply to Mr. Vernon Rendall’s query in your issue 
of October 20th about the two words “ clavigerenting ” and “ molis- 
incurrenting” which appeared in my article, Conscription of 
Wealth, I may say that they are neologisms of my own, and that 
the second one, which puzzles him, is meant to signify “ tilting 
at windmills ”—a Latin concoction, and very probably an 
unsound one. 

About Mr. Rendall’s postscript : I think he would be satisfied 
on the point of Ruskin’s money and of the price he charged for 
his books if he consulted Fors Clavigera. It is hardly remembered 
to-day, when the net book is at last become the usual thing, that 
Ruskin was the apostle of the principle, and fought the Book- 
sellers over it to his own loss. | He published his books as cheaply 
as was consistent with their quality (see Fors again).—Yours, etc., 

W. Wi-rrip Biarr Fisu, 

Marble Arch Hotel, W. 

October 29th. 


MEMORY IN ART 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In “training of the memory in art,” Mr. Laurence 
Binyon will find this important element in the education of the 
artist fully dealt with by M. Lecoq de Boisbaudran. 

He long urged it in France, and produced remarkable results 
in his own alélier. 

In time, and with painful slowness, those who determine these 
matters may awake to the incalculable value of this handmaid 
to the teaching of art, especially in the development of independ- 
ence and personality. 

The translator is L. D. Luard and the publishers Macmillan 
and Co.—Yours, etc., 

Ernest WOooDHEAD. 

Grasmere Road, Huddersfield. 


Miscellany 


LUTHER 


OUR centuries have passed since, on All Saints’ Eve, 
* October 81st, 1517, the Reverend Father Martin 
Luther set up on the gate of the great church at 
Wittenberg those ‘‘ Propositions ” by which was initiated the 
most revolutionary act ever performed by any German. 
This incident, it is true, was but part of an epoch-making 
series of deeds, and less important on the spiritual side than 
the moment, about a year later, when at last his rebellious 
indignation against the avenging “ Justice” of God was 
finally settled by what Luther always believed to be the 
direct visitation of the Holy Spirit. That visitation came 
(there is no place closed to Divine revelation) to the privy 
in the tower of Wittenberg monastery, with the illumination : 
“* The just shall live by faith”; and the gate of Paradise 
was opened super cloacam. It was the central event in 
Luther’s inner life; but for the initiation of the mighty 
eourse of his external career the world has doubtless been 
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right to select the publication of these Propositions, even 
though they were merely evoked by the extravagancies of a 
Dominican indulgence-monger who is disowned by his own 
Church, and even though Luther himself was at times 
tempted to explain them away. That this centenary is being 
celebrated by Young Germany as joyously as it was in 1817, 
after the War of Liberation, under the inspiration of Father 
Jahn, “ the new Luther,” is improbable. But the occasion 
is still profitable for our own meditation. Luther has always 
been regarded as the central German. In the light of what 
we know to-day he may perhaps appear more typical than 
ever before. The study of this point is aided for many by 
the recent completion in an English version of the best and 
most impartial life of Luther yet published, a life written, 
strange as it may seem to some, by a scholarly Jesuit, Father 
Grisar—that is to say, by a member of the famous Company 
which led the Counter-Reformation.* 

Luther, as befits a central and representative German, was 
born in the centre of Germany, a High Saxon of Thuringia. 
Thus he belonged south of the frontier line which cuts off 
the Low Germans of the north, with whom, on any reasonable 
anthropological theory, the English are closely related. He 
was not only separated from the Anglo-Saxons, but was 
racially apart from the other two great representative Ger- 
mans, Bismarck to the east, standing for the special Prussian 
blend, and Goethe to the west, a Frank of the Rhine, and 
therefore predestined to cosmopolitanism. 

It is usual to emphasize Luther’s plebeian origin and 
boorish temperament. He was a miner’s son, and certainly 
there was nothing in his disposition which belies his birth. 
Yet too much may be made of it. Luther’s great contempo- 
rary, Erasmus, who was born on the outskirts of Low Ger- 
many, though of higher, was not really of much higher social 
origin ; the illegitimate son of a priest, the grandson of a 
physician, he mixed at the outset in much the same kind of 
social circles. Yet two men could not be of more radically 
unlike temperament. It may be said that the sensitive re- 
finement of Erasmus was the outcome of a fragile constitu- 
tion. But Luther was highly neurotic, a much more patho- 
logical person than Erasmus. We have to recognise that 
Luther’s characteristics really were ingrained in his stock, and 
fairly in harmony with the whole atmosphere of his environ- 
ment. He was an adept in the culture of his land and day, 
eagerly devoted to literature, a poet, a good musician, accom- 
plished in the mechanical uses of his hand, the intimate friend 
of Cranach, a skilful dialectician. It seems evident that if he 
was withal, as it seems to us to-day, gross and plebeian, 
that was not a mere accident of birth, but of the essence of 
his representative character. ‘“‘ My notion is that the Ger- 
mans are simple, true, affectionate folk,” said Walt Whitman 
once to Edward Carpenter—and the observation is notable 
as coming from such a man—“ but there is a kind of rough- 
ness, one may almost say brutishness, about them.” One 
sees this on a colossal scale in Luther, who would probably 
have laughed contemptuously at the ingenious explanation 
of Treitschke that roughness in a German is an affectation, 
like politeness in the people of other lands. 

It is in accordance with this disposition that the flaming 
energy in the man was accompanied by the production of 
much smoke. Flame and smoke were important weapons in 
the spiritual warfare of this representative German. He was, 
above all, as he himself recognised, a rhetorician, not strong 
in logic. There is never any consistency in his opinions, even 
on the most vital subjects, as anyone who has ever sought to 
ascertain his precise standpoint on some important question 





* Luther. By Hartmann Grisar, S.J. Translated by E. M. 
Lamond. Six vols. London: Kegan Paul, 1913-1917. In justice 


to Father Grisar it may be mentioned that the present article is not 
largely founded on this fascinating biography, but mainly on Luther’s 
own highly instructive Table- Talk. 


(as, for instance, marriage) cannot fail to discover. He was 
quite unable to pursue an argument on measured and 
rational lines. He proved but a blustering child in contro- 
versy with the calm and lucid Erasmus. Luther realised his 
defeat, but he found consolation in the field of invective 
wherein he was easily a master, and henceforth “my dear 
Erasmus ” became that scorpion, that bug, a mere hollow 
nut that fouls the mouth, yea, “ the vilest miscreant that 
ever disgraced the earth.” ‘* Whenever I pray, I pray for a 
curse upon Erasmus.” It is not surprising that Erasmus, 
who felt no need to retaliate in kind, again and again in his 
references to Luther uses the word “ delirium.” The turbu- 
lent flow of Luther’s arrogant invective, obscure and vague 
as it may often be, yet with the vital warmth of the blood in 
it, is indeed almost delirious in its astonishing wealth and 
energy. The most incompatible elements are brought to- 
gether in this stream, humility and egoism, exalted abstrac- 
tions and a superb naturalism in the use of gross or familiar 
imagery scarcely before reached by the coarsest of medieval 
preachers and doubtless the despair of all great preachers 
since. One cannot help being painfully affected, indeed, 
however remote one’s sympathies from Rome, by the dog- 
matic contempt, the unmeasured vituperation, which, from 
the height of his personal infallibility as the special mouth- 
piece of God, Luther flung on the whole Church. It was mag- 


- nificent in its daring and its horror, alike for friend and foe, 


but it had in it neither justice nor mercy, not even ordinary 
humanity. Luther had lived for years in a monastery, some 
of his best and wisest friends were monks, he had exercised 
authority in the Church, and even when he began to rebel 
the Pope had dealt with him considerately. But he had 
little but evil to say of the whole Church, while his letter to 
Leo X., in its reckless abuse under an air of condescending 
patronage, is the very perfection of insolence, the production, 
it seems, of a Teutonic Aretino. 

Yet behind all this, and at times in the front of it, there is 
something homely, human, genial, almost lovable. If we ask 
how it should be so, we find the answer in the fact that this 
flow of passionate hatred and contempt is as little the out- 
come of disposition as of reason; it is a method, even a 
conscious method, of generating energy. “I never work 
better,” he said, “‘ than when I am inspired by anger ; when 
I am angry, I can write well, pray well, preach well. My 
whole temperament is quickened and my understanding 
sharpened ; the vexations of the world and the temptations 
of the Devil depart from me.” Thus the great German’s 
‘“* Hymns of Hate,” far from being the index of evil disposi- 
tion, were simply a device comparable to that of the beast 
which instinctively lashes himself with his own tail in order 
to attain the degree of infuriation demanded by circum- 
stances. It is a method which the German temperament, 
too phlegmatic to be easily moved to energetic action, 
especially requires ; but, we must remember, the method is, 
in greater or less degree, universal. We see that in the present 
war, in the newspapers of the belligerent countries on both 
sides, not excluding our own. It is the distinction of Luther 
that, while he pushed this method to the extreme, he was 
entirely open with it. He was even prepared to admit what 
he called the “ honest and pious lie.” It is a point of view 
still recognised in Prussian statecraft. 

Luther was a true German in his combination, alike in 
speech and act, of the abstract with the realistic, of the 
emotional with the material. To some people the German 
seems a creature of dreams and sentiment, of music and 
metaphysics. To others the German seems a creature of 
reckless materialism and crude fleshliness. Luther beauti- 
fully illustrates the fact that he is both. Here is all the sen- 
timent, the simplicity, the enthusiasm for theological ab- 
stractions, and it is exhaled from a soil which for earthy 
coarseness can scarcely be matched in the history of genius, 
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Let us note Luther’s attitude in a test question, the feeling 
towards women. Probably no sixteenth-century German 
would come out well here, but surely none could equal this 
monkish reformer of the Christian world. For many years, 
he tells us, he never knew there was any sin but incontinence. 
Later he regarded a wife, whom he usually coupled with 
eating and drinking, as having her main function in relation 
to masculine incontinence. ‘‘ God has made that plaister for 
that sore.”” Marry a wife “ useful for the kitchen and the 
bed-chamber,” and content for the rest to utilise her broad 
God-given hips in “ sitting at home.” She is a frail vessel, 
the silliest of God’s creatures. ‘‘ The doctor then turned 
round and said: ‘ Let us talk of something else.’ ” 

One is constantly impressed by the expressive power of 
Luther’s imagery, his plastic energy in moulding speech to 
emotional ends, the force with which even his casual sayings, 
pungent or poignant, cut to the core of experience. ‘ When 
I am assailed by tribulation, I rush out among my pigs rather 
than remain alone,”’ he said on one occasion at table. ‘“‘ The 
human heart is like a millstone in a mill ; put wheat under 
it and it grinds the wheat to flour ; put no wheat, and it still 
grinds on; but then ’tis itself it wears away.” Such 
utterances of vital human truth, embodied in vivid or homely 
metaphors, occur again and again in the Table-Talk. 

Luther’s rhetoric, indeed, however turbulent, however 
turbid, is no mere voice. It springs hot from a human heart, 
itself as turbulent and as turbid. Luther’s words and 
Luther’s deeds are of a piece, alike human, violent, extrava- 
gant, the expression of a blindly impulsive force, the assertion 
of the most daring defiance the world had yet seen. Luther 
felt himself the child of God placed in a world under the 
direct rule of the Devil; what the exact relation of these 
two Cosmic Powers was he could never explain ; but he felt 
himself the battlefield of their contest, and in the agony of 
this athletic struggle he has become one of the great spec- 
tacular figures of history. This Germanic temperament, we 
see, is made up of an incongruous mixture of gold and clay. 
But its great individualities moulded in the furnace of passion 
are devouring forces of Nature, and its ordinary common 
humanity, when hooped round in the lump by the iron bands 
of statecraft, becomes of an astonishing resistance. 

The mighty effort of Luther changed the world. But that 
he had changed it into a better world was not so clear. It 
was not even clear, it is not clear to-day, what really the 
change was that he effected. The chief authorities are here 
hopelessly at variance. For some he is simply the superb 
expression in voice and deed of the obscurely seething move- 
ments beneath the surface of his time. For some he is the 
protagonist of modern Democracy, or even of “ Kultur.” 
For some he is a gigantic, belated figure thrust out from the 
Devil-haunted darkness of the Middle Ages and without any 
relation to his own world or ours. Even Harnack, the tem- 
perate theological representative of modern Germany, 
admits that Luther’s Reformation delayed the political 
unity of Germany, brought on the Thirty Years’ War, 
obscured the value of the Medieval and even the Early 
Church, and permanently fostered all the evils of religious 
schism. It is doubtful whether Father Grisar, who has de- 
voted so many years to the elucidation of his life and work, 
has formed any conclusion as to what precisely Luther stands 
for. Luther himself, in the end, seems to have been equally 
in the dark. As the close of his career drew nigh he was 
plunged into ever deeper hours of gloom. In such moments 
of spiritual darkness he might obscurely have felt that he had 
become an involuntary, and more tragic, Samson Agonistes. 
The whole world seemed to him to grow swiftly and steadily 
worse ; its end, he asserted, could not be far off. He lost 
his self-confident arrogance. He realised that he was unable 
to control the forces he had unchained. He saw himself 
struggling against great streams of tendency he had never 





set out to combat. The new stirrings of a social economic 
life he was unable to comprehend aroused his horror and 
hatred. On the one hand he would hang all rich farmers, 
such as nowadays would be termed “ profiteers” ; but, on 
the other hand, he was pitiless towards the struggling 
peasantry and heartily approved of serfdom. Shortly before 
his death a German princess, in fatuous compliment, wished 
him forty more years of life. “‘ I would rather,” he replied, 
“throw away my hopes of Paradise.” He was mercifully 
spared that infliction. If he had lived forty years longer it 
would have been his fate to realise that the man who above 
all others had prepared the way for the purification and rein- 
vigoration of the “Antichrist of Rome and his greasy 
crew,” was that same Father Martin Luther who seemed to 
have dealt the Church so deadly a blow on All Saints’ 
Eve, 1517. Have tock E us, 


THE HAWTHORN SPRAY 


I saw a thrush light on a hawthorn spray, 

One moment only, spilling creamy blossom, 

While the bough bent beneath her speckled bosom, 
Bent, and recovered, and she fluttered away. 


The branch was still; but, in my heart, a pain 
Than the thorn’d spray more cruel stabbed me, only 
Remembering days in a far land and lonely 
When I had never hoped for summer again. 
Francis Bretr Younc. 


Drama 
MELODRAMA AND MEDIUMS 


HE murder which preceded the events in this play 
(I am speaking of The Thirteenth Chair) must have 
excited sensation in New York. Clearly the 
victim was not a popular man, but he was a man of some 
wealth and social importance. He had been found stabbed 
between the shoulders. Why ? By whom? Nobody knew. 
His friend, Edward Wales, was ready enough to admit the 
dead man had had his faults, but he was determined 
not to let the matter rest there. As the incidents of 
an exciting evening were unfolded before us it became 
obvious that Mr. Wales, together with the police, 
had been quickly following up a clue. Indeed, when he 
put in an appearance at Mr. and Mrs: Crosby’s party 
he must have been almost certain he was on the right 
trail; and it was with the object of testing an already 
strong suspicion that he had suggested that the evening 
should be diversified by a spiritualistic séance. He suspected 
the murderer would be one of the guests. He expected that 
the guilty one, unstrung by the darkness and the “ psychic 
atmosphere ” of such proceedings, would be betrayed into 
confirming their suspicions. He introduced the medium him- 
self, and with the knowledge of the police (so it appeared 
subsequently) he had arranged beforehand to ask her a 
series of questions which she was to answer in the approved 
manner of one speaking as a voice from beyond the grave— 
viz., with groans, gasps and distressful contortions. He 
would reiterate in the thrilled darkness, ‘‘ Who killed 
Stephen Lee ? ” and finally she was to answer, “ Helen.” 
But things turned out very differently. There were two 
women named “ Helen ” present, and one of them was the 
lady medium’s own daughter. She had never expected to 
meet her daughter there, for, thinking the girl would have a 
better social career on her own, she had for some time past 
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held little communication with her. Of course, now it was 
quite impossible to get Mme. La Grange to utter the name 
“Helen,” trance or no trance; and more and more urgent 
interrogations were suddenly stopped by a_ horrid 
cry! What had happened? Someone touched the 
quick light. There lay Edward Wales, dead, with the 
same kind of wound between his shoulder-blades as had 
marked the body of his friend ! 

Who had done it ? The murderer who was afraid of the 
first crime being divulged, of course. From this point on- 
wards the fun lies in guessing which of the guests is guilty. 
It must be one of them, for the doors were locked. I must 
say they all behaved very well. I cannot imagine a murder 
at an evening party being taken, I will not say in better part, 
but with more philosophy. Indeed, my only criticism of the 
production is that the sang-froid of the assembly is a little 
overdone. Mr. Crosby’s perturbation as host, though not very 
pronounced, stood out against the background of composed 
faces to the extent of inducing me to put my money on him. 
I am not going to spoil sport to the point of revealing the 
true culprit, but I will tell you so much at any rate, that I 
lost. This is the moment to begin laying bets. It is a high 
compliment to the play that odds can be given and taken all 
through the second act and nearly to the end of the third, by 
which time, of course, the number in the running necessarily 
begins to get rather small. 

Dramatically, the most important figure is Mme. La Grange, 
excellently played by Mrs. Patrick Campbell. Every theatre- 
goer knows how admirable she is as the instinctive, quick- 
witted woman on the defence, and also the unrivalled melo- 
diousness of her moans. Here both these talents have scope. 
As a medium in trance her primordial groans are thrilling ; 
as a desperate mother defending her child against the detec- 
tive, the energy of her expostulations, reasonable and un- 
reasonable, is the making of those scenes—such as they are. 
Madame La Grange is rather an interesting study of a superior 
specimen of that sly and sloppy class of people, inventors of 
electric belts and other dubious remedies, palmists, necro- 
mancers, alcove prophets of all sorts, who live precariously 
on fickle human credulity. She is mistress of the tricks of 
the trade; an adept at producing raps, getting her hands 
free in the dark, lifting tables and speaking in different voices. 
But at the back of her mind, though she knows and admits 
(on occasion and to the proper sort of people) that she 
cheats right and left, lies a feeling that she is also really the 
repository of mysterious quasi-sacred powers. This is a very 
common belief among fraudulent spiritualists. I would not 
give a fig for the success of one who had not got it, any more 
than for the prospects of a swindling company promoter who 
had not in his composition a considerable share of his gull’s 
credulous optimism. Deep must call unto deep. Whatever 
evidence may exist in particular cases that this uncompre- 
hended power is resident in them, it is certain that they 
themselves are untrustworthy witnesses to its scope. In the 
first place they are seldom people capable of putting to them- 
selves and keeping distinct the two questions on which inves- 
tigation depends: What is it that is happening? Why is it 
happening ? And in the second there is an enormous motive 
pushing them towards exaggeration and mystification : 
their self-respect depends upon their making the very most 
of their powers to themselves. 

Walking home through the empty streets, under “a 
hunter’s moon,” I recalled from years ago my one experience 
of a professional séance. It was expensive (one guinea), 
high-class and dismal. I remembered my hostess, her 
lemonade in sticky pink glasses, her grubby little drawing- 
room, and that she gave me on parting a poem she had 
written, printed in gold on a piece of cardboard. Only one 
line came back to me now—something about “ things 

terrene.” As the inquiring and possibly sceptical stranger in 


a circle of adepts, I was deputed to tie up the medium. It 
is difficult to secure to a cane-bottomed chair with red tape 
a stout and passive lady. I saw it was hopeless. I decided 
to leave her considerable freedom. She had vacant grey 
eyes that instinctively sought the cornice of the ceiling. My 
treatment of her wrists was so perfunctory that for a moment 
her eyes fluttered down to mine; then sought the cornice 
again. It was only for an instant, yet something passed 
between us with that glance. These people are very 
“‘ psychic.” The curtains were drawn over the bay window 
in which she sat ; all lights save a photographer’s red lamp 
at the other end of the room were extinguished ; we joined 
hands to make the magic circle. Almost immediately hoarse 
sounds like those a man may make in a cold bath, “ Ah, 
oo, ouf, ouf,” proceeded from behind the curtains. 
These were followed by words spoken in a feminine voice, 
which had nevertheless about it a certain tang or roughness 
suggestive of the sea. “It’s the Captain; her control,” 
whispered my neighbour, “ he’s come very quickly to-night.” 
White things (declared to be hands) appeared rather sur- 
prisingly high up among the curtains, and members of the 
circle began to cry out excitedly that someone had slapped 
or touched them. The Captain was interrogated regarding 
dead relatives, who sent messages through him saying they 
were very happy. Then several voices begged him to arrange 
a materialisation. He was rather grumpy about it, saying 
it was very difficult ; but to my delight soon afterwards a 
little ghost appeared. It was about the size of a child of 
eight, and it came into the circle, and stood, I should think, 
about a yard and a half from the curtain. The room was 
almost dark, so I could not see round it. It was dressed 
rather like a nun, in black, with wavy flimsy white drapery 
just visible. It answered to the name of “ Julie,”’ and it 
knew all about the little dead daughter of a stout gentleman 
with a waxed moustache, whom I had noticed before the 
lights went out, sitting apathetic and disconsolate. I had 
been told he was a constant attendant. One thing disap- 
pointed me. There was a ghost a foot or two off me and not 
a hair on my head was standing on end! I asked if I might 
catch hold of the apparition. “ If you do, you will kill the 
medium,” I was told. “ It is made out of particles of her 
body.” I was in two minds whether or not to risk it, but 
then remembered that the hand I held in mine on one side 
was her daughter’s, a girl whose manner had that pathetic, 
over-sweet shyness which often proceeds from a chronic 
state of shame; and the idea of a scene became painful to 
me. ‘“ Julie’’ proved to be a mine of vague information. 
Then she disappeared, not instantaneously but quickly, and 
the séance was over. Everybody declared it was one of the 
most marvellous they had ever had. I felt sick and sorry; I 
felt I should like to walk fast through a wind. And now, 
walking the streets, years afterwards and remembering all 
this, I looked up at the stars. How infinitely preferable 
seemed the universe as science and reason tend to conceive 
it! Emerging into that universe out of a conception of the 
world in which the marvellous supernatural is cherished, 
however mean its manifestation, and the intelligible not only 
accounted uninteresting and “ terrene,’’ however wonderful, 
but feared, was like stepping out of a dark, damp, rank- 
smelling bathing machine into the sea. ‘ The Captain ”’ no 
doubt had put off the corruptible and was now immortal, and 
little “‘ Julie” would be no nearer the end of her somewhat 
trivial existence nine hundred billion million quadrillion eons 
hence than she was the day she was born. This did not seem 
to me to make the world more beautiful or life more noble or 
tolerable. Let us investigate by all means, but if the evidence 
turns out to be shaky, how anybody can be distressed . . . ! 
“* O death, where is thy sting?” I remembered the answer of 
a friend of mine, “‘ Up Mrs. Piper’s sleeve.” 
Desmonp MacCartay. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


WO documents about Shakespeare reach me simul- 
taneously. One is Dean Beeching’s lecture to the 
British Academy, and the other Sheet 1 of “A 
Chronological Table Showing What is Proved and Not 
Proved about Shakespeare’s Life and Work,” prepared for 
the London Shakespeare League by Mr. William Poel. This 
sheet covers the years up to 1608, from April 26th, 1564, the 
date of Shakespeare’s baptism—for, though this is not 
always remembered, the date of his birth is unknown. I 
shall insert Mr. Poel’s leaflet in the covers of Sir Sidney 
Lee’s Life of Shakespeare as a constant reminder of the 
relative proportions of proven facts and cunning speculations 
in that vast and most admirable work. Mr. Poel’s table 
contains four columns. In the first we get ‘ Facts ”’-— 
(a) Stratford-on-Avon, and (b) London; in the second 
‘“* Traditions’; in the third ‘“‘ Contemporary Events and 
Allusions’; and in the fourth “‘ Unproved,” with a sub- 
section ‘“‘ Unknown.” Unknown are the following : 
Date of birth ; what he did before he was eighteen ; whether he 
saw the Queen at Kenilworth ; date and place of marriage ; where 
he lived afterwards ; when he left Stratford ; which year he reached 


London ; when he first joined a company of players; when he 
returned to Stratford. 


It is just as well to bear these things in mind. 
* * * 


Mr. Poel has had the rather grim notion of inserting under 
each “fact’’ about Shakespeare the contemporary facts 
about Shakespeare’s father, and the contrast between the 
careers of the two is most painful. When Shakespeare was 
four, his father was Mayor of Stratford ; when he was seven 
his father was chief Alderman; when he was fourteen 
“* father’s money troubles begin. Mother pawns her estate, 
* Ashbies,’ and her lands at Snitterfield.” When he was 
sixteen his father failed to redeem this pawned property. 
So at eighteen Shakespeare marries, and by the time he is 
twenty-one he has three children. ‘ Father’s debts in- 
crease. A writ served, but no goods to distrain. He for- 
feits his Alderman’s gown.” 


* * * 


“Father, fearing arrest, fined for not going to church, 
1592.” Four years after this Shakespeare fils makes his 
first application to the Heralds’ College for a coat of arms. 
And in 1597, when only 38, he buys New Place and an acre 
of land for a sum equivalent to nearly £500 of our money. 
But the old people in that year are described as “of small 
wealth and very few friends.” At thirty-four Shakespeare is 
called “gentleman” in civic documents, and the Cor- 
poration wants to sell him tithes. Next year the mother— 
who would scarcely have bothered about this had not the 
son relieved his parents’ situation—claims the arms of 
Arden of Park Hall. In 1601 “ Father dies intestate,” and 
in 1602 Shakespeare buys a hundred and seven acres of 
land for £2,560 (modern money), as well as a cottage and a 
quarter-acre at the back of New Place. The Globe Play- 
house was not built until Shakespeare was thirty-five. He 
must either have been a prodigiously well-paid actor, or 
his publishers must have paid him royalties which our 
publishers do not pay us, or he got money without earning 
it. The tradition that Southampton gave him £1,000 dates 
only from 1709. He was thirty when Spenser and Drayton 
praised him, and thirty-four when Meres said he was the 
best English dramatist for comedy and tragedy. It is 
worth while remembering that he was a successful, pros- 
perous, and admired young man in spite of all the 


disadvantages of upbringing which have been so much 
exaggerated—no one would think, “‘ for instance,”’ that the 
“ drunken, illiterate clown” of the Baconians was the son 
of His Worship the Mayor of Stratford-on-Avon. I recom- 
mend this leaflet as a useful memorandum. 


* * a 


Dean Beeching’s lecture is slight and reasonable. It is 
largely a refutation of current heresies which are themselves 
partly the result of natural reaction against the traditional 
worship of Shakespeare, and partly the product of a perverse 
desire to say something new and an even more unpleasant 
desire to blacken a character generally assumed to be good. 
He disposes of the current assumption that Shakespeare 
was strongly anti-Puritan (though he omits the “ cakes 
and ale” passage, which is much more to the point than 
the drunken slobberings of Sir A. Aguecheek), and that 
he was conspicuously anti-democratic, though he agrees that 
the poet was devoted to “ law and order ”—in other words, 
that he was not a Bolshevik and knew why he was not one. 
But the chief theories with which he deals are: (1) that 
under which Shakespeare’s thought had no connection what- 
ever with his life, and his drama “is like a magnificent 
orchid, which has no organic connection with that which 
carries it’; and (2) that which maintains that no attitude 
towards life or morals can be deduced from his plays, which 
are merely the most remarkable cinematograph films ever 
made. The first doctrine could only be held by a man who 
had a complete misunderstanding of the nature of imagina- 
tive art; as Dean Beeching says: ‘‘ Would it be possible 
for a dramatist to draw what we call a noble character, and 
to represent him, throughout a whole play, speaking and 
acting alwar’s from high motives, if he were himself vulgar- 
minded and high-spirited? We should require a clear 
instance of such a phenomenon before we could believe 
it.” The second has been held by men apparently 
intelligent, but seems to me equally incomprehensible. 
There is in these plays, and has been almost unconsciously 
felt and honoured in them by generations of English peopie, 
a passion for generous and honourable living, and a belief 
in Christian morals which simply could not exist without 
a continual effort on the part of the writer to live up to his 
standards, though an occasional failure must be expected 
of the best of men. The conception of Shakespeare the neu- 
rotic slave of his passions simply does not square with the 
voice one hears speaking when one reads him. Nor does it 
square with the facts of his early career ; and still less does 
it square with the testimonials of his friends, the importance 
and uniformity of which is still too often ignored. Candour, 
gentleness, fertility of idea, humour in conversation : these 
are the stock attributes imputed to him. The one complaint 
made is that his high-spirited talk was sometimes too 
profuse ; but this complaint comes from Ben Jonson, who, 
when sitting in a tavern or elsewhere with a number of 
friends, cannot be imagined in any other place than the 
head of the table or in any other réle than that of conversa- 
tional Pope. Shakespeare, one imagines, was different : 
full of admiration for the peculiar graces of other people, 
and satisfied occasionally to keep his smiles and his retorts 
up his sleeve. But what amIdoing? Beginning to formu- 
late my own ideas about Shakespeare? By heaven, 

nothing on earth is going to persuade me to do that. So I 
hurriedly take down an engraving of the Stratford Bust 
and a copy of the Droeshout portrait ; they put the extin- 


guisher on at once. 
* * * 


I attributed the publication of Mr. Somervell’s Companion 
to the Golden Treasury to Messrs. Macmillan. This was a 
mistake ; the publisher is Mr. Grant Richards. 

SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Nine Tales. By Hucu pve Séuincourr. With an Intro- 
duction by Haro.tp Curtp. Nisbet. 5s. net. 


The Eyes of a Child. By Epwin Pucu. Chapman and 
Hall. 6s. net. 

Flower of the Dark. By Josern Keatinc. Cassell. 
6s. net. 

The quality of sincerity is often strained. Like all 
other moral qualities, it attains perfection only in harmony. 
Life, as original thinkers have observed, is indeed full 
of discords; but, then, God resolves the discords. That 
—and the saying, if understood, will not be thought 
irreverent—is what He is for. The artist, being an imitator 
of God in the business of creation, has to contrive the 
harmony of his own little world. Somehow the brusque, 
harsh facts have to be subdued in the orderliness of artistic 
interpretation. To smooth over the facts, to ignore them, 
to belittle them, to twist them, is to fail in both sincerity 
and harmony. To elude is not to elucidate—and yet we 
constantly talk as if it were. We are constantly confusing 
trickery with technique; we are apt to mistake a short 
cut for the miracle of foreshortening ; and an artist comes 
to be esteemed, unlike the painter in The Vicar of Wakefield, 
by the number of sheep he can leave out for the money. 
How widespread is this false conception may be shown 
by the failure of language to distinguish art from artifice ; 
“artful” and “ art-y ” are words of far baser significance 
than “ artificial ” itself. On the other hand, some artists, 
rebounding with violent repudiation from the artful, fall 
into the fault of being artless. And artlessness is the 
besetting fault of Mr. Hugh de Sélincourt, whose work 
started this train of simple thoughts in my mind. What 
he lacks in harmony he almost makes up in sincerity. 
Sincerity with him is an urgent passion. He has a standing, 
or rather a leaping, quarrel with the cold and cruel com- 
placencies that coerce the world. He hates conventional 
pretence with an uncontrollable hatred. He fixes a 
remorseless eye on the pruderies of the prudent, and decides 
that half our shames are shams. A dangerous fellow— 
but how stimulating and how fine! He treats art, however, 
as abruptly as he treats artifice. His muse is the saltatory 
example of how to be happy though harried. She is at 
every crisis to be found doing Miller exercises, and she 
likes it. Mr. Harold Child, in his admirable Introduction, 
enumerates some of the charges that have been brought 
against Mr. de Sélincourt: people say, we read, that “ he 
does not know ‘the world,’ that he preaches too much 
that it is all very pretty but not in the least like life, 
that they are sick of his physical exercises and his babies, 
that they can’t make out what on earth he is talking about, 
and so forth”! But they also say that he is a senti- 
mentalist, and has no sense of humour. The accusation 
of sentimentality comes, perhaps, to much the same as 
that given by Mr. Child: “ that it is all very pretty, but 
not in the least like life.” The passion which hates 
convention loves simple and unconventional things, like 
babies and the free movement of bare limbs; and, being 
insufficiently regulated and interpreted by art, is in constant 
danger of becoming ridiculous by abandon and excess. 
Mr. de Sélincourt’s raptures are limited neither by conven- 
tion (to which he will never be a slave) nor by art (which 
he has not yet mastered). Consequently many readers 
find themselves almost moved to laughter, by incongruity, 
when they are meant to be almost moved to tears. It 
is not, however—to go on to the second charge—that 
Mr. de Sélincourt lacks humour. Often and often when 
he is telling us, in effect, that the cure for a broken heart 
is to take all our clothes off and wave our legs in the drawing- 
room, he is quite evidently relishing the amusing aspect 





of his own advice. If the excess of his simplicity, the 
broken rush, the ardent stammer, of his narrative details 
are sometimes unintentionally laughable, the explanation 
is to be found in the disproportion between his sincerity and 
his art. The same disproportion explains his occasional 
obscurity. I know it is the fashion now to pretend that 
nothing can be so obscure as to baffle the intelligence of 
the intellectuals. Per obscurius ad astra is our motto 
(a confusion possibly reminiscent of the famous Quem 
deus amat, prius dementat). Bright things of the rising 
generation, gazing at my grey hairs with a contempt which, 
in my young days, it would have been considered good 
manners to conceal, assure me that they can read the 
later Henry James with their feet on the mantelpiece. 
I, for my own part, find many authors hard. I find Mr. de 
Sélincourt hard. His sincerity struggles and grapples 
amid the convolutions of his subject, like an infant Hercules 
just failing to strangle the serpents. The mind outruns 
the material. The emotion is choked in the utterance. 

So far I have emphasized the side of adverse criticism, 
for what I want to say on the other side might otherwise 
seem the mere outpouring of uncritical enthusiasm. As 
Mr. Child so well insists, Mr. de Sélincourt’s appeal is an 
acutely personal one. It may leave you cold; but if it 
does come home to you, it comes right home. His public 
may or may not be large. I do not know, but I hope— 
for the public’s sake—that it is large, because I am sure 
of the actual spiritual help,'the strength and enlightenment, 
that he is capable of bringing. How easily might he have 
achieved a passable imitation of art’s harmony and satis- 
faction, could he ever have been content with the second 
best! His very failures are a tribute to the courageous 
insistence of his mind. He writes always of the vital 
things—the real dangers and hopes of humanity and 
about everything he thinks strongly and wisely. Of these 
nine tales before me two are concerned with the war. One 
is about a woman, her man taken from her by the war 
and killed, who, convinced that God desires sacrifice, 
murders her baby as an offering to God. She is, of course, 
what the world calls mad. Mr. de Sélincourt shows how 
extreme mental and physical suffering, hunger, faintness, 
weariness, render the mind receptive of impressions but 
unable to understand them. He makes no argumentative 
“points”; he recognises wholeheartedly the integrity 
and devotion of this clergyman who glorifies the sacrifice 
of war. The mother is a tragic figure, free from all taint 
of sordidness or melodrama; her delusion is rendered 
on the spiritual, not the pathological, level. Yet the 
story is not wholly successful; always there is the strain, 
the feverishness, of an intention more intense than the 
interpretation. Much the most important of the other 
tales is Sense of Sin, a subtle study of sexual morality 
within the bonds of matrimony. It is extremely interesting 
and suggestive, but I cannot altogether understand what 
its lesson is meant to be. 

The Eyes of a Child should rank high among books of 
its kind. Mr. Pugh has an amazing memory. Most of 
us recall with precision a few incidents of our childhood 
(one of the things that best illustrate the difficulty of the 
educator’s task is that those incidents seem to be selected 
by apprehension and memory on no discoverable principle), 
But Mr. Pugh remembers almost the whole of his childhood 
with that same precision—not only actions, words, purposes, 
but the most intimate and delicate atmospheres. He 
achieves that difficult combination—of mature literary 
skill in presentment with childlike freshness of interest. 
He re-makes for us the enthusiasms, the agonies, the 
urgencies of childhood. The thirst for books, the need 
both to read and to write them; the love of tools; the 
queer mixed emotions felt towards “grown-ups”; the 
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exquisite tremors of first love—all these Mr. Pugh has 
handled as an artist, relentless but tender in his recognition 
of error and heartily sympathetic with good. 

Mr. Keating has a vigorous and original style, and the 
world of the Welsh coal-fields to which he introduces us 
is obviously one in which he is quite at home. He draws 
his characters and makes his points in sharp, effective 
strokes, and his plot is exciting—if once you can accept, 
what seems to me impossible, the sale by a certain 
unscrupulous mine-owner of first-rate coal at the rate of 
about two thousand tons a day, in the middle of the war, 
to a German firm for the benefit of the German Navy. 
The social relations have something exceptionally frank, 
free and charming about them. Some of the people are 
grim, some lovable; most lovable of all is Tomos Rees, 
the miner who spends his leisure hours in making and 
singing poems. GERALD GOULD. 


HOSPITAL HUMOURS 


Observations of an Orderly: Some Glimpses of Life and 
Work in an English War Hospital By Lance- 
CorroraL Warp Murr, R.A.M.C. (T.). Simpkin, 
Marshall. 2s. 6d. net. 


This little collection of essays and stories—some of them 
reprinted from articles that have appeared in the daily and 
weekly papers—makes up a volume full of humour and 
entertainment. Lance-Corporal Ward Muir writes through- 
out in a light and easy vein, though in more than one of 
the sketches, for those at least who care to look below the 
gay surface, matters of more serious import are suggested. 
It is a tale of vivid scenes and real people—from the newly- 
arrived orderly’s struggle with the greasy dinner-tins to 
the proud party of stretcher-bearers lined up on the plat- 
form awaiting the hospital train ; from the naive and warm- 
hearted ‘‘ scrub-lady,” Mrs. Mappin, to Jock, the irre- 
pressible blind joker, and the fastidious man who would 
not use spit to moisten his *‘ Soldier’s Friend,” yet ‘* thought 
nothing of keeping a half-consumed ham, some decaying 
fruit, and an opened pot of Bovril all wrapped in his spare 
clothes in his box under the bed.” 

Lance-Corporal Ward Muir has found in the huts and 
wards and sculleries and bathrooms of the ‘* Third London 
General ” the same spirit of comradeship that others have 
found in other spheres of Army life. He has found the 
same feeling of being ‘* fed-up ” with the job and the same 
cheerful carrying-on with it. He, too, has got his fill of 
mingled amusement and irritation from the Army rules. 
Some of those astonishing regulations and devices of military 
bureaucracy are, of course, convenient things in themselves. 
We may laugh at the Check Book for Hospital Linen, 
with its ten sorts of ‘‘ Cases,”’ and its seven more of ** Cases, 
Slip,” its ‘* Blankets, Infants’ ” and “‘ Waistcoats, Strait,” 
or at the request for ‘‘ particulars”—Number, Name, 
Regiment, Age, Religion and the rest—to which the wounded 
are subjected a dozen times on their journey home. Never- 
theless, we may realise the effort after system and order 
which underlies them. But there are other forms of regula- 
tion which press heavily upon the harassed warrior. Brass 
buttons are what may be called Corporal Ward Muir’s 
béte brillante. The rationale of polished buttons is, 
of course, that they are an outward and visible sign of the 
inward and spiritual smartness that is demanded of the 
British soldier. The New Army is for the most part milder 


in its judgment of appearances, and there are some “‘ tem- 
porary ”’ officers (still at heart, unregenerate civilians, or 
possibly too literal admirers of Captain Bairnsfather’s 
cartoons) whose laxness fills the souls of martinet Regulars 
with horror. 


We heard the other day of one of these latter 


roaring at a man on parade that he was dressed like a 
confounded civilian. The unfortunate individual seemed 
to an unpractised eye to be faultlessly turned-out, but on 
closer inspection he was seen to be wearing a pair of mohair 
boot-laces. And we knew another stickler for propriety 
who insisted on his battalion shaving every day in the 
trenches. The weather was hot and water was scarce; 
in fact, the limited supply of it that came up went straight 
to the cookers for the making of stew and tea. There was 
only one course open to the men, and they took it. They 
shaved in tea! But all these things are a part of discipline, 
which is too long a subject to argue about here—unless, 
indeed, you are one of the sort that spells it with a7capital 
** D,” when it cannot be argued about at all. 

The most interesting passages of the book, perhaps, are 
those in which the author, lightly but with a sure insight, 
touches on the psychology of the soldier—passages which 
recall sometimes Mr. Benjamin’s famous Gaspard, the 
Parisian poilu. Lance-Corporal Ward Muir quarrels with 
the arm-chair newspaper reader who “‘lumps all soldiers 
together as quaint, bibulous, aitch-dropping innocents, 
lamblike and gauche in drawing-rooms, fierce and picturesque 
on the field, . . .” and with the Press that persistently 
fosters the notion that “‘ our gallant lads” are “‘ a pack of 
children about whose exploits an unfailing stream of semi- 
pathetic, semi-humorous anecdotes must be put forth.” 
He might have added that nowhere is there a greater con- 
tempt for these views and anecdotes than in the Army 
itself. Tommy Atkins, as Lance-Corporal Ward Muir 
says truly enough, is not a mere type, though we would 
suggest to him that there are many qualities and habits 
so common throughout the Army that a good deal of generali- 
sation is at least pardonable. Tommy’s phlegm, his irony, 
his, ‘* grousing,”” his naiveté, his profanity and picturesque 
slang (Lance-Corporal Ward Muir’s diverting chapter on 
Slang was referred to in an article in Taz New STaTESMAN 
the other day)—these have become almost proverbial. 
Some other characteristics, such as his credulity, his power 
of ‘‘ sticking it,” his resentment of humbug and cant, 
perhaps only those who have lived and worked and fought 
with him can fully realise. Of the Army’s contempt for 
humbug certainly the politicians and journalists are not 
likely to tell much, for the tale would not be very flattering 
to themselves. We once read a report of a speech delivered 
by a Cabinet Minister on his return from a visit to the 
front, in which he spoke of having seen some gallant troops 
marching down from the trenches, after being relieved, 
‘** with the gleam of battle shining in their eyes.” That 
passage caused Homeric laughter in many a billet in France ! 
But the laughter is sometimes bitter at the false pictures 
painted by war correspondents and the eagerness of “‘ the 
old men and the women at home” to accept them. It is 
very well for those who have suffered to make light of their 
sufferings or to pretend that they do not exist. But for 
those others to aim at popularising war by suggesting that 
machine-guns, bombs, H.E. shells, hunger, gas and lice 
make a glorious feast of fun or an ennobling experience is, 
to say the least of it, hardly decent. 

All these qualities, however, that we have noted may, of 
course, be but ‘‘the veneer of generalised similarities,” 
beneath which, as Corporal Ward Muir thinks, ** Tommy 
Atkins is simply the man in the street—any man in any 
street.” It may be that, when peace comes, he will again 
be the man in the street. But he will surely never be quite 
the same man in the street ; for he will have passed through 
many fires during his service in the Army. And who knows 
whether the lessons of discipline or the natural reaction 
from them will prove the stronger in the days after the war ? 
But these are speculations which take us beyond the scope 
of our author, and however the future may turn out, we_can 
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COLLINS’ LIST. 


THE GULF First Impression already exhausted 
By HUGH F. SPENDER. Author of “ The Machine.” Extra 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

— novel contains a profound and moving study of love across the gulf created by 


‘ MISSING ’ Third Large Impression in Preparation 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Extra Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 
“A ietath Genet Gan @ tensend Gem . . « truth and feeling to which none can 
fail to respond.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“* Missing ’ will thrill thousands of modem cc cee © he veep vigmees ond way 








daring ex: in imagination.” >t Daily T 

“ Animpression of vehement and one earnestness in her country’s 4 “ passion- 
ate sympathy with the sufferings of countrymen and countrywomen. . One of 
the strongest stories that she has TA} Sha pfield Daily Telegraph. 





THE MIDDLE YEARS ¢cond Impression in the Press 
By - ay JAMES. Extra Crown 8vo, with photogravure of 
Drawing dl W. Rothenstein. 5s. net. 

“ Quite one of the most charming things a author ever wrote . . 
lurking sense of humour = is infinitely charming . . . The treatment of Tennyson 
is nothing less than master! ‘The Middle Years’ represents one of the highest 
achievements of the _—-# “author, who loved England so well that he became an 


always with a 


, and almost broke his heart over our sufferings in the great war.” 
—™ a Telegraph. 


ond Impression 


FIELDS OF THE FATHERLESS 


By JEAN ROY. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“Tee the autobi phy of a girl of Oa beet woe BH yh but she 
temperament hooweh whic reveal u le are very 
their pratality ‘and ‘thetr kindness, in their fun and their aspirations. This book is a 





remarkable document of working Class life.” —The Daily News. 
“Told in so sincere a way that it becomes a t romance ... She has an 
infallible sense 4 the vital phrase, the vital gesture.” 
“ Indescribably touching . . . One does not often come across a book in which the 


people are so clearly real people. . It is easy to talk platitudes about the fulness of 
even the barest and hardest kind of life—its keen interests, its brave emotions, its 
deep griefs, its various hopes. Fields of the Fatherless makes = Lymn! live as 
realities, as fine facts amid the grim and sordid facts of which the tale is full’? 


Ls wThe e New Statesman. 
By EDWARD GARNETT. With a Foreword by JOSEPH 
CONRAD. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“ Although the og about Turgenev are numerous, we do not know of one that 
ean compare with Mr. Garnett’s fascinating and valuable study of the novelist. It is 
undoubtedly the best critical poe in the English language on Turgenev, and it is 
likely to remain so.”"—T he Oudl 


MARCHING ON | TANGA Second Impression 
By Captain FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG. Extra Crown 8vo, with 
map, and 30 illustrations taken ry the spot by the autaee. 6s. net 


“ One of the best books in the world . book.” —Z 
“ In no invented adventure story ¢ could you and more thrilling inci ents.” Truth 


KNIGHTS OF ARABY Second Impression 
By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, Author of “ Said the Fisher- 
pF man.”’ Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“The 1 among living novelists best qualified to do for Arabia what Sir Walter 
Scott did for Scotland.”"— Western Daily Mercury. 
counts Sra © nab go Eetaiens © quscess as cagthing he hes weliten wo shall be 
—She field Daily Telegraph.  ) ilimmmneaenguatiaceseayeat aang 


W. E. FORD: A Biogra hy 
By J. D. BERESFORD and KE H RICHMOND. Extra 
Crown 8vo, with photogravure. 6s. net. 

“The reform of education is just now in many mouths and many hands: if they 
could be kept silent and still for, say, a month, and that time given to reading this 
book,'much good would result ; much harm would remain undone.” 

—Liverpool Daily Post. 


Miss Cicely Hamilton’s Dramatic Account of the Sack of Senlis : 


By CICELY HAMILTON, Author of “ Diana of Dobson’s.” 
Extra Crown 8vo, with 11 eustentions. 38. 6d. net. 

“ Almost the authority of an official report . . . her noteworthy war book.”—The 

Glasgow Herald. 

ae the most powerful books that has been issued revealing the methods of the 

is Senlis, by Cicely Hamilton. . this amazing record . It is just such a 

book as this that will determine our people to see this war through at all costs.” — 

The Court Journal, 


THE IVORY TOWER Second Impression 
THE SENSE OF THE PAST 


By HENRY JAMES. 2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, with two 
photogravures. 12s. net. 
"7 novels are incomparable . . . amazingly vital.”—The Pall Mall Gazette. 
READY NOVEMBER 15th. 
LETTERS TO HIS WIFE 
By the Late R. E. VERNEDE, Second-Lieut., The Rifle Brigade. 
Extra Crown 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece. 6s. net. 
adr inte heed MBB Lemar ene 
by day to his wife and —¥ yt record of ‘the ~ 


temperament. They begin on November 18th, i918 and codon: on the the 8th of a of April, 1917, 
On the foll following day he died of wounds. . pa 


THE LOVING HISTORY OF PERIDORE AND PARAVAIL 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. Crown 8vo. 53s. net. 


AN AUTUMN SOWING ByE.F. BENSON. ExtraCr. 8vo. 6s. net. 
London: 48 Pall Mall, S.W.1. W.COLLINS, SONS & Co.,Ltd. 



























The Tree of Heaven 
MAY SINCLAIR. 

“ Miss Sinclair’s imagination works at its finest and 

fullest."—The Times. 

a . « a@fine piece of work. . .”—Morning Post. 

a5 . an absorbing historical novel of our own 
times.’ "Daily 2 News. 6s. net. 


+ . 
Memories of Sixty Years 
EARL OF WARWICK. 

. has the sweet art of taking his readers 
sweetly ‘into his confidence . . in every sense 
sporting,’ likeable.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

‘ , . . full of travel pictures, glimpses of inter- 
esting personalities.""—Morning Post. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Long Trick 


“ BARTIMEUS.” 
“ . . . full of high spirits and contains a most exciting 
tion of the Battle of Jutland.’’"—Daily News. 
= ac te Navy ought to crown him its laureate.”"— 
Evening Standard. Third Large Impression. 6s. net. 


The Marne—and After 


MAJOR A. CORBETT-SMITH 
“ >. 4 3 ualities of the great sacrifice 
episodes 0! lantry beyond words ‘ 
real ncentien he dibeneae 
“Stern realism . . gtim humour 
descriptions of an eye-witness.’’—Morning Post. 
Third Large Impression. 53. net. 


The Road to Mandalay 


B. M. CROKER. 
“The curse of the cocaine drug in Burma, German 
intrigue and love. . . .”—TZhe Times. 
. . the peculiar atmosphere of Burmese life 
- « » ——Scotsman. 
the picturesque orgy of colour 


fascinating pen- portraits. .”'—A berdeen Journal. 
6s. net, 


and customs. 


Son of Kazan 
JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD. 
. . ._ @wonderful study of natural history, a dog’s 


devotion and a woman's love. .”"—Birmingham 
Post. 6s. net. 


Wolf-Lure 


AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE. 
“ Unfailing charm . . complete success . . . The 
old Count’s death-bed scene worthy of mention in the 

same breath with that of Colonel Newcome.’’—Globe. 
-_ the best adventure-novel the present season 

has produced.” — Punch. 6s. net. 


The Safety Candle 


E. S. STEVENS. 

4 . the case of love between a young man and 
an older woman. ."—The Times. 

“ The Sicilian scene .. . forms an interesting back- 
ground for the three-cornered drama . . . originality and 
real knowledge of feminine nature. . . .’’—Westminster 
Gazette. Second Impression. 6s. net. 


Flower of the Dark 


JOSEPH KEATING. 
“ An ener, tic story of love and dealings with the 
Germans.” aily News. 
Originality and atmosphere .. . the Welsh 
characteristics of song, religion, idiom and democracy 
. @ beautiful picture of a miner's family life.”"— 
Glasgow Herald. 6s. net. 





THE HOUSE OF CASSELL, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE, E.C.4. 
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enjoy wholeheartedly his observations of the present. 
There must be few who will not find delight in his Cockney 
patients (and here are ‘‘ types” surely)—and not least in 
that wag in Ward C22, who, on the Danger List and in great 
pain, poked ceaseless fun at the prospect of his own imminent 
demise. ‘‘ That there top note of the Last Post on the 
bugle doesn’t ’arf sound proper,” he said. . . . ‘“‘ But if 
the bugler’s ’ad a drop o’ somethin’ warm on the way to 
the cemetery, that there top note always reminds me of a 
*iccup. An’ if ’e ’iccups over me, I shall wanter spit in 
*is eye, blimey if I won’t.” 


THE QUESTION OF THE 
DARDANELLES 
The Question of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles. By 


CoLEMAN PHILLIPSON and NoEeL Buxton, M.P. Stevens 
and Haynes. 12s. 6d. net. 


The question of Constantinople and the Dardanelles is 
the question of the Near East. Its importance can there- 
fore hardly be exaggerated. Policy and war again and again 
in the nineteenth century, after brief excursions to the 
Far East, Africa, and America, returned to hover over the 
narrow Straits which divide Europe from Asia. Not two 
months before the war broke out, Russia for the hundredth 
time was raising diplomatically the question of the closing 
of the Dardanelles, and she had done the same in 1911 and 
the same in 1908. The war itself has thrown so much 
into the international melting-pot that it is easy to forget 
the existence of this problem of the Straits ; but the prob- 
lem still exists and is one of the first which must be settled 
if we are to obtain “ a just and lasting peace.” It is a very 
hoary, crusted, and difficult problem, and for a complete 
understanding of it much knowledge, both of tangled history 
and intricate international law, is required. The authors 
of this book have set out to treat the question exhaustively, 
and the result is a most admirable and useful, if formidable 
work. They begin by treating the problem historically 
in great detail. Its history centres in the gradual evolution 
of the “ ancient rule of the Ottoman Empire.” The growth 
of this rule, and its various changes under the stress of 
war and diplomacy, is an instructive lesson in international 
relations. The control of the waterway of the Straits has 
immense strategic and commercial importance. When 
Turkish power was strong, the Turks claimed and exercised 
absolute control over the passage of ships of every kind 
through the waterway. Gradually, however, freedom of 
navigation for merchant ships was asserted and obtained 
by the European Powers. Then, when the collapse of 
Turkish power became apparent and Russia laid its hand 
upon the Black Sea, the strategic question came to the fore. 
The “rule” before 1841 had consisted in the Sultan’s 
practice of exercising his power of closing the Straits to 
ships of war and in time of war. The effect of such a “ rule ” 
was naturally felt with greater effect by Russia than by 
any other Power, and hence in all the struggles of the 
nineteenth century Russia was always the protagonist. 

After 1883, as this book shows, “the ancient rule” 
varied according as Russia or her opponents succeeded in 
using Turkey as their—often refractory and usually un- 
trustworthy—pawn. By the Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi of 
1833 Russia obtained the right of passage for her warships, 
while Turkey agreed to close it to every other Power. 
This date, therefore, in a sense marks the beginning of the 
most modern phase of the Eastern question, for the treaty 
roused the fears of Britain and other Powers that Con- 
stantinople would be at the mercy of the Tsar. In 1841 


Russia lost something of her advantage and the rule was 
modified so that the Sultan bound himself to close the 





Straits to the warships of all States. Then after the defeat 
of Russia in the Crimean War, the rule was turned to her 
positive disadvantage, for while the discretion in closing 
the Straits was partially restored to the Sultan, Russia was 
forbidden to maintain any fleet at all in the Black Sea. 
In 1871 Russia broke through this restriction by a famous 
repudiation, and the “ rule” as we knew it before the war 
was established. Anyone who reads the account of these 
transactions in this book will hardly disagree with the 
conclusions of its authors that the control of the Straits by 
Turkey has proved a disastrous failure, and that she has 
betrayed her trust and her guardianship. The reader 
will also find a very full discussion of the various proposals 
for the future solution of the problem, from that of a Russian 
occupation to the creation of an independent State. The 
authors themselves argue in favour of internationalisation 
and administration by a Commission modelled on the 
European Commission for the Danube. They give an 
extremely interesting account of Russian opinion upon the 
subject both before and after the Revolution. 

It would be unfair to omit a tribute to the very thorough 
documentation of the book. This is, unfortunately, too 
rare a quality of English works on international subjects, 


THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES 


The English-Speaking Peoples. By Grorce Lours Beer. 
Macmillan. 6s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Beer is one of the best equipped of those American 
writers who from the beginning of the war have been edu- 
cating their countrymen in the larger issues of the struggle, 
and in making a book out of his articles on Anglo-American 
relations he has done an excellent piece of public service. 

It is as awhole-hearted advocate of co-operation between 
the English-speaking peoples that Mr. Beer reviews the 
existing situation, but, naturally, he is not concerned to 
recommend any particular scheme by which that co-operation 
is to be attained. He knows how slowly the traditional 
hostility of America towards England has been modified 
and how great is the necessity of outside pressure to counter- 
act the inertia of peoples bred in traditions of isolation. 
“The German menace,” he says, “is emphatically 
supplying the pressure that makes such close and intimate 
co-operation imperative.” An Anglo-American alliance was 
one of Joseph Chamberlain’s few international ideas. Mr. 
Beer recalls his attempt to popularise it, but he implies, 
what is certainly not true, that American opinion alone was 
opposed to it. When Chamberlain said to John Hay, 
‘** Shoulder to shoulder we could command the peace of the 
world,” he knew that the memories of the Venezuela dis- 
pute were fresh enough to make the proposal suspect on 
this side, although British feeling was nothing like the 
* mad-dog hatred of England” which two years later 
Hay reported as prevalent in Washington : 

Every Senator I see says: ‘* For God’s sake don’t let it appear 
we have any understanding with England.” . . That we should 
be compelled to refuse the assistance of the greatest Power in the 
whole world, in carrying out our own policy, because all Irishmen 


are Democrats and some Germans are fools—is enough to drive 
a man mad. 


But that, to be sure, was during the Boer War, when neither 
England nor Chamberlain could expect much sympathy 
in the United States. In the extraordinarily changed 
condition of the world to-day, Mr. Beer sees the inevitable 
community of policy between America and the British 
Commonwealth, especially in such matters as naval co- 
operation and the control of food and the essential supplies 
of industrial material; and he rightly lays stress upon the 
immeasurable importance of the fact, noted long ago by 
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A ROUMANIAN DIARY 


By LADY KENNARD. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net 
GOOD FRIDAY: a exay w verse 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. Cr. 8vo. 3s. Gd. net 


WAR POEMS ano orner verses 
By R. E. VERNEDE. With an Introduction by 
EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 


Nore.—Mr. Heinemann offers his apologies to all who have been kept 
waiting for copies of the above book because of the unavoidable delay in the 
issue of the second edition. This is now in the press, and will be ready shortly. 


A MISJUDGED MONARCH 








By Sir H. M. IMBERT-TERRY, Bt. 15s. net 
THE LATEST NOVELS 
BEYOND 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 6s. net 
“A great book . . . it is indeed a red letter day for 


the reviewer when such a book comes his way.” 


—Pall Mail Gazette. 
SECRET BREAD 


By F. TENNYSON JESS&. 6s. net 
MICHAIL : The Heart of a Russian 
By “‘ A RUSSIAN LADY.” 6s. net 


UNDER THE HERMES 
By RICHARD DEHAN, Author of “ The Dop Doctor.” 
The FORTUNES of RICHARD MAHONY 


By H. H. RICHARDSON, Author of “‘ Maurice Guest.” 
6s. net 
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Learning from Books does not ae 


By Viscount Harberton. 


‘‘That the general argument is sound we have no 
doubt; but no one co support the sweeping charges 
against all reading while holding Lord Harberton’s own \, 
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3 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 

















FOUR LECTURES 


NATIONAL GUILDS 
THE BASIS OF FREEDOM 


will be delivered in the CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER, 
on TUESDAYS, NOV. 6, NOV. 20, DEC. 4, and DEC. 18, by 


Mr. S. G. HOBSON, Mr. M. B. RECKITT, 
Mr. W. N. EWER, and Mr. G, D. H. COLE. 
The Chair will be taken at 8 p.m. by Mr. H. W. MassIncHaM, 


Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON, MR. GEORGE LANSBURY, and 
Mr. A. G. WALKDEN. 


ADMISSION, 1s. RESERVED SEAT, 2s. 6d. 
TICKET FOR THE COURSE (Reserved Seat), 58. 


Syllabus and Tickets may be obtained from the SECRETARY, 
THE National, Guips’ LEAGUE, 17 ACACIA Rp., LonDoN,N.W. 8, 


procter en ------- 


SOUTH AMERICA 


WEST INDIES 
SPAIN PORTUGAL 
PANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL 
AMERICA GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLANDS ECYPT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN 8 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKETG 
18 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EC 
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THE HUMANIST 


(An Organ of the ETHICAL MOVEMENT). 
2d. monthly, by post 24d, Subscriptions 2s. 6d. per annum. 
HE NOVEMBER Number, just issued, contains articles 
by Stk HARRY JOHNSTON, K.C.M.G., H. J. GOLD- 
ING, and HENRY HOLIDAY. 


WATTS & CO,, 17 JOHNSON’S COURT, E.C. 4. 























INDEX VOLUME 9. 
Volume 9 of THE NEW STATESMAN was completed with the 
issue of September 29th, and copies of the Index may now 
be obtained from the Publisher on application. Binding cases, 
price 2s. 6d. net, and Bound Volumes, price 18s. net, will be 
ready in the course of a few days. 
10 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C. 2. 
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Bismarck as a master fact of the age, that America is Anglo- 
Saxon in civilisation no less than English in speech. 

Mr. Beer quotes incessantly. His pages seem to contain 
most of the crucial passages which in these days are thrown 
about our platforms and in leading articles. As a rule 
they are aptly cited, but now and again they appear in a 
context which may shock the reader whose sense of values is 
different from Mr. Beer’s own. He should not, for example, 
take quite at their face value Lord Milner’s reflections 
on the British Commonwealth, or succumb so completely 
as to say that the purpose and spirit of imperialism as 
conceived by Lord Milner “is closely akin to that of Abraham 
Lincoln.” To speak of Chamberlain as “ the father of the 
modern imperial movement” is very wide of the mark, nor 
is it accurate to say that it was the developing German 
menace which made the British Empire a unit during the 
great war. Mr. Beer occasionally allows a curious slip to 
pass. Thus, he goes wrong over the name of the present 
Secretary for War at Washington, and places Africa between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. To English ears such words 
as obligated and administrated are alike needless and ugly. 


SHORTER NOTICE 
Brahmadarsanam, or Intuition of the Absolute. By Sri ANANDA 


AcuaryA. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net. 

The preface to Brahmadarsanam is signed simply ‘* Ananda,”’ which 
is no less distinctive as a proper name in India than Samuel or 
Smith would be with us. The author is in fact a young Bengali scholar 
who, after spending some years in England, went over to Christiania 
in 1915 and delivered the course of lectures which he has worked 
up into this brief introduction to the study of Hindu philosophy. 
Experience among students of many nationalities, he tells us, has 
convinced him that ‘* the most efficient way of helping the student of 
soul-philosophy is not to give him any ‘so-called academic philosophy at 
all.” This emphatic statement is followed immediately by two pages 
covered with diagrams of Kapila’s scheme of thought, a summary 
of the six principal Indian schools, and chapters on dualism, theism, 
and monism, quite academically full of technical terms and expositions 
of Indian theories. There is no ground of complaint in this, but it does 
not seem to accord with Sri Ananda’s announcement of his method. 
The book may well find its own place among its kind. Its author has 
an excellent command of English, and if he permits himself many 
disputable opinions on the differences between East and West—well, 
all the better for his purpose. 


THE CITY 


HERE is no doubt that the Italian news took the 

City completely by surprise, and the result was to 
depress markets, particularly in the gilt-edged 

section. There has, however, been no collapse, and some 
sections of the market have displayed an astonishing degree 
of resistance to the downward tendency. For many years 
past, high finance has been governed by considerations of 
international politics, and Italy having been allied with 
the Central Powers up to quite recently, not many Italian 
stocks are quoted in London. In fact, only two Italian 
3onds are to be found in the London Stock Exchange 
Official List—viz., a small railway loan, interest on which 
is paid by the Government, and Italian 3} per cent. Rentes. 
The price of the latter has fallen to 52}. Strangely enough, 
the next quotation in the Official List is that for Prussian 34 
per cent. Consols, the last transaction in which took place 
on September 26th at 56}. The Canadian Government 
is making an internal issue of $150,000,000 of 5} per cent. 
Bonds, repayable five, ten and fifteen years hence, with 
conversion rights. The shortage of sugar seems to be 
benefiting confectioners as much as the beer ay is 
profiting} brewers, and the tea shortage tea-dealers. May- 
nard’s, the well-known firm of sweetmeat-makers, show a 
profit for the year ended June 30th last of £71,663, as com- 
pared with a net profit of £12,200 in 1913-14. The fortunate 
shareholders receive 40 per cent. dividend, as compared with 





20 per cent. a year ago and 16 per cent. the year before that. 
£10,000 is written off goodwill and £39,200 is carried forward 
as against £21,800 a year ago. That some people’s thoughts 
are turning to peace is shown by the recent registration of a 
Company entitled ‘“ Battlefields Touring Agency,” to 
“erect, rent and manage hotels on the Continent and 
organise tours on Continental battlefields after the war.” 
* * * 


Quite the most important financial event of the week 
(leaving out such small items as the addition of a few hundred 
millions to the National Debt) is the offer by Scandinavian 
interests to buy up the Kellner Partington paper pulp 
tom. jy This is a Manchester concern which was regis- 
tered in 1889 to manufacture chemical wood pulp and other 
materials for paper-making, and has large forest properties 
and works in Norway and Sweden. Certain Scandinavian 
interests have now offered to buy the whole of the Company’s 
4 per cent. Debenture Stock at 95 per cent., plus accrued 
interest, the 5 per cent. Preference Shares at par, plus 
accrued interest, and the £1 Ordinary Shares at £6 each. 
In 1916 the ordinary shares stood under £3, so the share- 
holders are doing very well. These high prices are rendered 
possible by the extraordinary state of the Scandinavian 
exchanges, which enables people in those countries to make 
payments in this country at a much less expenditure in their 
own currency than in normal times. The operation when 
carried through will contribute to rectify the exchange some- 
what, for the amount involved is nearly seven millions 
sterling, and the fact that there has already been deposited 
in this country on account over half a million sterling shows 
that the Scandinavian buyers are in carnest. As time goes 
on we shall no doubt hear of more operations of this nature. 
Fortunately, the British investing public has still a number 
of holdings in properties in neutral countries. 

* * *~ 


In the last issue of its interesting circular on business con- 
ditions in Brazil and Argentina, the British Bank of South 
America incidentally shows the growth in the number of 
products that Brazil is now cultivating, for in addition to the 
staple articles of coffee and rubber, reference is made to sugar, 
cotton, beans, rice, maize, cocoa, tobacco, chilled meats, 
hides and skins, Carnauba wax (a vegetable product) and 
manganese ore. The fact that Brazil is able to supply this 
last-named product has caused it to be better sieved in the 
matter of shipping than other countries, but throughout the 
circular complaints as to the lack of shipping are rife, 
although it was anticipated that by October some of the ex- 
German steamers interned might be ready and thereby save 
the situation. It appears that new manganese mines are 
being actively Peedi. up. Cocoa stocks were accumulating 
owing to the lack of transport and difficulty in obtaining 
licences for shipments to Europe, and it was anticipated that 
the greater part of it would be shipped to New York. In 
Argentina the outlook for cereals is as satisfactory as it could 
be, but the sugar crop had for the third time in succession 
suffered heavily from frost, so that there would be a serious 
shortage that will have to be met by imports. In Jujuy, 
which, as everybody knows, is a province in the north of 
Argentina, the crop is less subject to frosts, and indications 
point to a good sugar crop. Most of the sugar plantations in 
this province belong to Leach’s Argentine Estates, which was 
referred to here quite recently, and it looks as though the 
Company should do very well this year. One thing that 
emerges clearly from perusal of the conditions throughout 
South America is the prevalence of labour unrest. Large 
strikes have been in progress throughout the principal cities 
of Brazil, and meetings of protest against the excessively high 
cost of living were being held and were in some cases followed 
by disturbances. The Argentine disturbances have been of 
sufficient magnitude to find mention in the daily Press. 
While in neither Brazil nor Argentina is the state of the 
national finances satisfactory, both these countries are pro- 
ducing on a large scale commodities in ever-increasing 
demand at ever-increasing prices throughout the world, 
and neither will be burdened with a big war debt, so that, 
taking the long view, the prospects for both appear good. 

Emu. Davies. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 
A RISTOTELIAN SOCIETY: PROGRAMME OF 





THE SESSION.—All the Meetings, except those 
on July 5th, 6th and 7th, will be held at 22 Albe- 
marle Street, W., at 8 p.m. 


1917. 

Nov. 5.—President’s Inaugural Address: ‘‘ The Interaction of Mind 

and Body.” Dr. H. Wi.pon Carr. 

Nov. 19.—“ Thought and Intuition.” Mrs. KARIN STEPHEN. 

Dec. 3-—‘‘ The Development of Criticism.” Mr. F. C. BARTLETT. 

Dec. 17.—“ The Conception of Reality.”” Dr. G. E. Moore. 

1918. 
Jan. ~~? there a Mathematics of Intensity?’ Professor J. A. 
MITH. 

Jan. 21.—‘‘ The Category of Action in Indian Philosophy and its 

value for modern thinking.” Dr. F. W. THomas. 

Feb. 4.—‘‘ The Theory of a Limited Deity.” BrsHop or Down. 

Feb. 18.—‘ Anthropomorphism and Truth.” Professor J. B. BAILLIE. 

Mar. 4.—Symposium: ‘‘ Does the knowing Mind contribute to the 

structure of the Object known?” Professor G. DawEs 
Hicks and Dr. H. WILDON CARR. 
Mar. 18.—“ Realism and Politics.’”’ Mr. J. W. Scort. 
April 8.—‘‘ Value and Existence.” Dr. F.C. S. . 
April 22.—“ Behaviour as a Psychological Concept.’’ Professor 
ARTHUR ROBINSON. 
April 29.—“ The Conception of Social Orders.” Professor H. J. W. 
HETHERINGTON. 
May 6.—" Practical Dualism.” Miss E. E. CONSTANCE JONES. 
May 27.—‘‘ The ‘ Modes’ of Spinoza and the ‘ Monads’ of Leibniz.” 
Professor G. DAWES HICKs. 
June 10.—* The Ontological Argument for the Existence of God.” 
Professor ALBERT A. COCK. 
June 24.—** The Moral Argument for Theism.” Rev. W. R. MATTHEWS. 
*July 5.—(Atgop.m.) “Space—Time.” Professor S. ALEXANDER. 
*July 6—(At roam.) Symposium: “ Are Physical, Biological and 
Psychological Categories irreducible . — a oe 
HALDANE, Professor D'Arcy W. THompson, Dr. P. 
CHALMERS MITCHELL and Professor L. T. HOBHOUSE. 

*July 6.—(At 2.30 p.m.) Symposium: “ Why is the ‘ Unconscious’ 
unconscious ?”’ Dr. ERNEST JONES, Dr. W. H. R. 
RIVERS, and Dr. MAURICE NICOLL. 

*July 7.—(At2.30p.m.) Symposium: “ Do finite individuals possess 
a substantive or an adjectival mode of being?” Dr 
BERNARD BOSANQUET, Professor A. S. PRINGLE-PATTISON, 
Professor G. F. Stout, and Lord HALDANE. 

*July 8.—(At2.30p.m.) Short Communications on Special Problems. 

July 8.—* The Philosophy of Proclus.” Professor A. E. TAYLOR. 

* These Meetings, held in conjunction with the Mind Association 
and the British Psychological Society, will take place in London. The 
Special arrangements will be announced later. 

G. DAWES HICKS, 
Honorary Secretary. 


Pe FOR RIGHT MOVEMENT—A series of six 








meetings will be held at the AZolian Hall, New Bond 
Street, W., on Sunday afternoons, at 3.15 p.m. 


Nov. 4. THE MASTER OF BALLIOL. “ THe GENERAL CONDITIONS 
OF RECONSTRUCTION AFTER THE WAR.”’ Chairman: Lorp 


SUMNER. 
Nov.11. LORD LEVERHULME. “ INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY AND 
A Stx-Hour Worktnc-Day.” Chairman: Sir Tuomas H. 


E.iott, Bart., K.C.B. 

Nov. 18. Mr. A. E. ZIMMERN. “ THE FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE.” 
Chairman: Str FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.S.I., K.C.LE. 

Noy. 25. (To be announced later.) 

Dec.2. Mr. VICTOR FISHER. “ Caprral, AND LABOUR.” Chair- 
man: LORD SYDENHAM OF COMBE. 

Dec.9. Str GEORGE PAISH. “ INTERNATIONAL TRADE.” Chair- 
man: DR. WALTER LEAF. 

Mr. G. THALBEN BALt, will give an ORGAN RECITAL each afternoon 

from 2.45 to 3.15. 
ADMISSION FREE. Reserved Seats, 2s. 4d. each (including Tax). 
Tickets may be obtained from THE SECRETARY, FIGHT FOR RIGHT 


MOVEMENT, Cunard House, 29 Cockspur Street, S.W h 
Box Office, olian Hall, W. , ——— 





series of Six Lectures on The Britannic Alliance 
and World Power will be given by Mr. BERNARD 
SHAW at the King’s Hall, King Street, Covent Garden, on 
Friday, November gth, at 8.30 p-m. 

Tickets, numbered and reserved for the course, one guinea, half- 
a-guinea, and five shillings ; forsingle lectures five shillings, half-a- 
crown, and one shilling each, may be obtained from THE FABIAN 
Society, 25, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


HH mia ot AND DEMOCRACY.—The third of the 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


RATAN TATA DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ADMINISTRATION. 


Head of the Department: Proressor E. J. URWICK. 
The Department a general course of training for Social Work extending over 
one or two years. Spa has also arranged a special nine months’ course of 
for Welfare Supervisors, in co-operation with the Welfare and Health Section 
of the Ministry of Munitions. 
For full particulars apply to the Secretary. London School of Economics and 
Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


HJOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT 


(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W. 8. 
Dean: Miss LANE-CLAYPON, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.). 

Students are prepared for the Household and Social Science Diploma of the Univer 
sity; length of course, three years. Also One Year Courses: (a) in Applied Science 
for these holding D ic Arts Dipl and (b) in Household Management. Fees 
30 guineas per annum. Special One Year Course for Factory Welfare Supervisors ; 
fees 18 guineas perannum. The Sanitary Inspector's Certificate can be taken in con 
nection with these Courses. 

Residence in Queen Mary's Hostel, if required, 70 guineas per annum. Al! Courses 
commence in October. Further particulars on application to the Secretary. 


BSB as., UBL BRAT T YX. 
TRAINING IN PUBLIC AND SOCIAL SERVICE. 
SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN WELFARE SUPERVISION. 


The Social Study course, inning in October and extending over 9 th ludes 
instruction in subjects of 1 and Economic importance and practical work done under 
the guidance of experts. Special lectures are given, and work in factories is arranged, 
for students wishing to prepare themselves for the work of Welfare Supervision. Fee 
for the course £8 8s. Two scholarships covering the fees are offered in connection with 


the course. 
The Secretary of the University will be glad to furnish full particulars to inquirers. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


URSERY NURSES FOR CHILDREN.—A short Practical 
Course of six months in Care of Infants and Scientific Nursery Methods 
Certificates given; good posts found; fees moderate. Apply for particulars 

of training, Mrs. Bernarp Mo te, St. Mary's Nursery College, Belsize Lane, Hamp 
stead, London, N.W. tt Me D 

HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a special view to 
Infant Welfare Work, is now given at this College to well-educated gentlewomen 

One year's training. This training is recognised by the Royal Sanitary Institute 


ITY OF LONDON LYING-IN HOSPITAL MIDWIFERY 
SCHOOL, City Road, E.C. 1.—Medical Students admitted to Hospital Practice 
with Operative Midwifery and Obstetrical Complications. Pupils trained as 

Midwives and Monthly Nurses, in accordance with Central Midwives Board Regula 
tions. Certificates awarded as required by Examining Bodies. Private Wards for 
payiag patients.—For prospectus apply to E. Lionet Brown, Secretary. 


OLLEGE OF SWEDISH REMEDIAL EXERCISES, MASSAGE, 
AND MEDICAL ELECTRICITY.—Students are prepared for the Examination 
_ in the above subjects held by the Incorporated Society. Practical experience is 
gained at two large London Hospitals.—For further particulars apply to A. W. Brown 
36 Pembridge Villas, London, W. 11. Telephone, 3948 Park. 


SCHOOL. 


THE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 
17 Finchley Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 8. 


T= LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL has opened as an experiment 
to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES Open-air 

Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, Music Appreciation, Acting, 
Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handi 
crafts. Boarders taken, whodo some share of the service of the house. Co-education 
during Preparatory age. Prospectus from the Principal, Miss K. Man?icie. Half-term 
begins November 8th. 























TO BE LET. 


\ TERY CONVENIENT, WELL-FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET 
at Cricklewood. Metro. Station 10 minutes’ walk. Six rooms, usual office 
electric light and radiator, gas cooker, constant bot water, telephone. Moderate 
rent to very careful tenants.—Write Box 328, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C. 2, or telephone for appointment to Mrs. W., 995 Willesden. 


HREE HOUSES (COMMUNICATING) TO LET FURNISHED. 
Can be rented together or singly on easy terms. Have been used for Students’ 
Residential Training Home and Nurseries.—Apply Secretary, 4 Grove Terrace 

Highgate Road, N.W. 
AMPSTEAD.—Suites of Unfurnished Rooms, on ground and first 


floor, with attendance; genera! dining room, separate tables ; electric light, bath 
rooms, good garden.— Apply Secretary, 6 Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
T 





description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 

vided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 

ROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 





LONDON GROUP. 
ODERN PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE. Admission 6d. 


plus tax. Open 10 to 6 (Saturdays also). November 2 to 29. In the Mansarp 
Gatuery at Heav's New Suor, 195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
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_ Messrs. METHUEN’S LIST 





_ GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING 


Barrack-Room Ballads (182nd Thousand). 
The Seven Seas (132nd Thousand). 
Departmental Ditties (81st Thousand). 
The Five Nations (110th Thousand). 


Crown 8vo. Bound in Buckram. 6s. net each volume. F’cap 
8vo. Bound in Limp Lambskin, gilt edges. 6s. net each 
volume. Feap 8vo. Bound in Cloth, gilt top. 5s. net 
each volume. THE SERVICE EDITION. In Eig t volumes. 
Square Fceap 8vo. 3s. net each. 


A BOSWELL OF BAGHDAD, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By E. V. Lucas. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. net. 
a “A Dasketfal of delicious quaintness, humour, and wisdom. "—Times Literary 


“Pie is always finding something which gives us a glisk of pleasure.”"— Morning 


THE FIERY GROSS. By John Oxenham, Author of 
** Bees in Amber.”’ Small pott 8vo. 1s. net. Also in leather 
yapp. 3s. 6d. net, 
A new volume of war poems with Mr. Oxenham’s lofty appeal. 

RHYMES OF THE R.N.D. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 3d. net. 
A volume of the light-hearted humour and badinage in which the New Army 

forgets some of ite cares. 

FROM PERICLES TO PHILIP. By T. R. Glover, 
M.A., Author of ‘ The Conflict of Religions ” and “ Virgil.” 
Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


The emlenceey op mets in thts book to study again ¢ 


of that Greek life which more than othe need 
A Ly tt m any r influe the 


NOTHING OF IMPORTANCE. A Record of Eight 
Months in France with a Welsh Regiment, from 


men and movements 
history 


October, 1915, to June, 1916. By Bernard 
Adams. With 3 Maps by the Author and a Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


“Tt will rank, beyond er a pel among the most significant records which the 

war has produced.” —. 

THE PASTORAL sererine. By Ernest Faulkner 
Brown, M.A., Superior of the Oxford Mission to Calcutta 
and Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. [The Westminster Commentaries. 

Written by one whose life has been devoted to missionary work in India, it 
draws ~y illustrations from that work, and shows how a ee the moral 
and inal teaching is for those who have to build up a c after the first 
days of conversion, 

A Snowe OF LIFE. By H. J. Marshall. Cr. 8vo. 5s. ue. 

his short study of the hope of immortality is an rh pees to express 


boas the hope ostive best and wisest of our race on the subject which 9 p rofoundly 
sees Ge the minds of all civilised people to-day—the immortali the spirit 
HILLINGDON HALL. By R.S.Surtees. With 12 Coloured 

Plates by WILDRAKE-HEATH and JELLICOE. Fecap 


8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
A reprint of this amusing hunting novel by the creator of the immortal Jorrocks, 


A YEAR IN RUSSIA. By The Hon. Maurice Baring. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
A new edition, brought to date, of this valuable work on Russia. 


BALKAN HOME LIFE. By Lucy 1" Ng Garnett. With 
10 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. n 
a, tasdincting ediealih €f aebitneiecl ond uabioes ctaline te the Delbass. 


CANTERBURY PILGRIMS AND THEIR WAYS. By 
Francis Watt. With a Frontispiece in Colour, and 12 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

This book describes the to the shrine of Thomas A Becket. The 
route is traversed anew by a of to-day with a passion for old-world romauce 


A LITERARY PILGRIM IN ENGLAND. By Edward 
Thomas. With 8 [Illustrations in Colour and 12 other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

This book is about the homes and resorts of a variety of English writers, from 
John Aubrey, Cowper, Gilbert White, Cobbett, W: , Burns, Borrow, and 
Lamb to Swinburne, Stevenson, Meredith, W. H. Hudson, and H. Belloc in our 
own time. 


TELEPATHY, GENUINE AND FRAUDULENT. 8B” 
W. Wortley B ally, Member of the Council of the 
Society for Psychical arch, With a Preface by Sir OLIVEK 
LODGE, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

The object of this book is to bring before the public the results of an experienced 
investigator in the phenomena of Telepathy. 


on my - LIBERTY: The Great Problem of To- 
stb fh By E. F. B. Fell. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
we of this work holds that securing the ote of the nation, 
the rty of the person, is the present 
bs is yb that me ey and Socialism are expressions ~% one principle, 
and are > equally opposed to Liberty. 


METHUEN’S 


Write for a list of these splendid books. 





PRIMITIVE RITUAL AND BELIEF. | By EE. O. deci: 
B.Litt., F.G.S. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

The book has been written with the object of investigating the rites and beliets 
of people who have remained in a very primitive state of culture throughout the 
ages. 

FROM THE WATCH TOWER, or Spiritual Discern- 
ment. By Sydney T. Klein, F.LS., F.R.A.S,, Author 

of ‘‘ Science and the Infinite.” pee 8vo. 5s. net. 
This book shows that the human race is still in its infancy, and that the diffi- 
culties which confront us when we try to understand what is the meaning of our 
surroundings are only illusions created by the finiteness of the human intellect 


WHAT EVERY MASSEUSE SHOULD KNOW: Com- 
fortable Grasps for Joint Movements. By Vera 


Waddington. With Prefatory Note by Sir RICKMAN J. 
GODLEE, K.C.V.O. [Illustrated by the Author. Demy 
lé6mo. 2s, 6d. net. 


SIMPLE HEALTH TALKS WITH WOMEN WAR 
WORKERS. By Nurse SARAH MACDONALD, 
Author of ‘ Maternity Nursing.” Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. net. 


TAKE A TIP FROM ME: A Book of Recipes and 
ae a Hints. By Mrs. A. S. Williams. Fcap. 
8vo. Is. . net. 





FICTION 
NINETY-SIX HOURS’ LEAVE. By Stephen McKenna, 
Author of “ Sonia.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


“Tf you want to have a bright evening without going out for it, get Mr. Stephen 

McKenna’s new story, ‘ Ninety-six Hours’ Leave.’ "’"—Daily Chronicle. 

THE THIRD ESTATE. By Marjorie Bowen, 
8vo. 6s. net. 

“ The book is cleverly written, , abounding in dramatic, or rather melodramatic, 
situations skilfully 
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